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ING’S COLLEGE, London.—THEOLO- 
K GICAT ag ae —This De 
¥,, October 6 1844. 


rtment will RE- 
2 IDATES for AD- 
+A 
Oe Batted Durham, m 
Hialf-past Ten - > on WEDNESDAY. 
5 forms of application i go m- be sent in a week 


to the examination), and the prospectus, ooieinns < all 
as to _ course of study and expense, may be obtained 


R. W. JELF, D.D., Principal. 


—— 
ING’S COLLEGE, London._DEPART- 
MENT of G. ORRERAL LITERATURE and SCIENCE.— 
The COURSES ¢ of LECTU = in Divinity, Mathematics, Classics, 
Literature, and BS he Hebrew, Oriental, and Modern 
will REOPEN on WEDNESDAY, ‘October 4, on 
‘all Students are required to attend Chapel. 
few Students ay enter on Tuesday, October 3. 

of 301, each, for three years, and two of 202. 

rt Year years, pewill be filled up at Easter next. 
rmation upon every su subject may be obtained at the 

sear ic. 1848. 





JELF, D.D., Principal. 


ING’S COLLEGE, London.—_DEPART- 
MENT of the ae PLIED SCIENCES.—The CLASSES 
tural Phil oph ring, Pr ractical Sur. 


eralogy. and the Engineering Work- 
po rea ie October 4, on which day 
ients are requ ge 
students ay enter on Tuesday, 
larship and me oF one a tenable for two 
ed op at . nex 
ion upon every bubject ma, re obtained at the 
. D.D., Principal. 














Kixe's. S$ COLLEGE, London MEDICAL 
DEPARTMENT.—The WINTER SESSION, 1848-9, will 
COMMERCE - MonDAy, October 2. on which day ‘all Students 

ureexpected to end the Déean’s INTRODUCTORY LECTURE, 


utwo 0% Sa 
“One eahelarship of 402., tenable for three 
- of 


ears; one of 301., 
201. each, tenable “for two years, wi 


be filled up in aand 


seus upon every subject may be obtained from Pro- 
Dean of the apnea for 1848-9; or upon ap- 
Secretary's office. 


TE “R. W. JELF, D.D., Principal. 


ING’ COLLEGE, London. — EXPERI- 
MENTAL — ANALYTICAL CHEMISTRY. — The 
LABORATORY will RE-OPEN on THURSDAY, October 5, 
ee unt the 4... 3 of Dr. MILLER and Mr. 


Gentlemen desirous of practising the operations required in 
Chemical sisand > jpesearch, are admitted for 
periods of one, three, six, or nine months. 

The next award of the D. DANIELL SCHOLARSHIP for the 
best Series of Researches in — Laboratory (value 20l., for two 
years), will be made at Easter, 


Further particulars may be “Obtained on eatin, either at 
the or Secretary's — Hinge sc 
, 1848. ri D., Principal. 


IVIL ENGINEERING. ARCHITECTURE, 
pA. * LONBTRUOTION. The’ —> fer phe Depart: 
COMMENCE on TUESDAY, rth of Ocwcber NNeUBey 
This Department consists as the following Classes :— 

MATHEMATICS—Professor De 
H LOSOPHY Prot nen A.M. 
Prof. Graham. 
EMISTRY—Prof. ; Foun 
ERING—Prof. iar 
odin P RINCIPLES OF aNGINEERING — Prof. 
MACHINER aor Bennet Woodcroft. 
ARCHITECTURE and CONSTRUCTION — Prof. Donaldson, 
GEOLOGY—Prof. Ratosa: . 
DRAWING Teacher, Mr. z ES ¢ Sin 
dnt eee * urther postions anay be ohtained at the 


bay > Beyite ERT, A.M., Dean of the Faculty 


rts and 
CHAS. C. ATKINSON, Cc il. 

Uni . colle, AF Secretary to the Counc: 

August 27, 1848, 




















not requiring the postage to be paid in London, 28fr. or 1/. 2s. the year. To other Connon the postage in addi 


convenience of Subscribers residing in remote places, the weekly numbers are reissued in Monthly Forte, stitched in a wrapper, and forwarded with the M i Sub 
the Continent, for not less than Three Months, and in advance, are received by M. BauDRY, 3, Quai 


Paris, or at the 


[NSTITUTE of MEDICINE, ARTS, and 
GENERAL SCIENCE. — Established January 1, isd7. - 
— Entrance 


Removed to 37, Arundel. and 189, Strand. from 
Arundel-street. 


‘eachers, 
Mepicrne—John C. Cooke, M.D., and Malcolm W. Hilles. 
Arts anv GENERAL Scrence—Richard D. OMe’ Phe 6.4. Oxon; 
John C. Cooke, _. “p. _ Herman C. 
On October 16, 1848, . will be commenced a si 
LECTURES on GENER! AL LITE RATURE. 
embracing the subjects required for vary ee § in_the Uni- 
versity of London. Fee for the Course, 5i. 15s. 6d.—The Classes for 
M.D., the College of Surgeons, &c. meet as usual. 
For further information, Prospectuses, &c. apply between 12 and 
4, or between 7 and 9 p.m. if by letter, to Dr. Goon 


N USIC AL EDUCATION.—Messrs. R. COCKS 
& CO. have just published a LIST of popular STANDARD 
WORKS, which are approved by the most eminent teachers of 
music. Such is their gradual p: 33, that they at once win the 
love and the ey * the student ; and all who are engaged in 
the tuition of t ng will save themselves much time and 
trouble by Sains’: this ist, which may be had gratis and postage 
pee the Royal Music Institution, 6, New Burlington-street, 
London. 


L I\ ERPOOL MECHANICS INSTITUTION. 

ANTED, a P ON qualified to FILL the OFFICE 
of SECRETARY to this Institution. Salary, 1504 per annum, 
Information regarding the Duties of the Office may be obtained 
from the present S Deeeeny with whom Applications and Testimo- 
nials must be lodged, on or before Satur jay, the 7th of October, 
rege A to the extent of 2501. will No 











¢ Publishing Office, 14, , Wellington-street North, Strand, London. 
on. 





for the Stam; Edition 
or France 
AMES HOLMES, TOOK’s COURT, CHANCERY LANE. 


RIVATE PUPILS.—A Married Clergyman, a 
Gradente of Cambridge, residing in a plensant and healthy 
hin 15 miles of the metropolis, of 

RECEIVES into = family SIX GE 
to 12 years of am, Se propane them for Knee ig College Bt Bton. ice 
Terms 40 guineas per annnm to 10 years hing ii 
—_—- to parents of pois now and -* under Uy 
A rome, prepaid, to K. E. L., Post Office, Dartford, Rent—TWO 
v can 


CONVERSATIONAL LESSONS of FRENCH. 
A FRENCH GENTLEMAN, the enter of povenas well- 
known ly works, whose fortune has suffered from 
event, is desirous of giving LESSONS IN TRENCH duriag bis 
ial in London. None none  oeply but gu such as are a to give 
H ++ per be addressed, id, to 
Bxexxx, care of Mr. Hannah, 9, Southampton: row, ussell- 








square. 


').O LITERARY and SCIENTIFIC INSTI- 
Egesons. —A PUBLIC LECTURER will be happy +4 
enter into ement with Institution in town or coun! 
Geliver LECTURES on MUSIC, with vocal and instrumental 
illustrations. —Address, (pre- paid) toL. H., 12, George-street, Hano- 
ver-square. 


7.0 NEWSPAPER PROPRIETORS. — A 
gentleman, 26 years stone, who, as a Baverter, and Sub-Editor, 
om for mony years 2 condui Vm Oey most influential news- 
r, is N PEN TO AN NGAGEMENT. either “ns 1, 
ciailar capacity or as Editor, on a journal of liberal princi, 
References as to copabitiy and 9 can be furnished,— 
munications addressed 8. , Hammond's Town and Country 
Advertising Office, 27, Lom bard-street, will receive immediate 











to the Directors, individually will be attended to. e 
THOMAS HOGG, Secretary. 
Mount-street, Sept. 15, 1848. 


TH E SCHOOL of ART of the INCORPO- 
RATED SOCIETY of BRITISH ARTISTS, Suffolk-street, 
Pall Mall East, is NOW OPEN for the | peaens. "All | particulars 
—S be obtained at the Gallery.—The L. dK UMAN 
ATOMY, by J. H. Sraickianp, Bea, M ev ery ‘albarante 
Saturday Evening, at 8 o’clock, from the mothe a Pe eeaber to the 
9th o! eee, inclusive. The Berles on PERS 
Jone 8 ADDLER, Esq. will on Eveni a cteber 31 
ats o'clock, and will be continued Pron sunooeding uesday Eyen- 
ing up to November 7th. Other Lectures will be dul uly announced.— 
Subscriptions to the School Fund are +1" = the Gallery, or by 
the Society’s Bankers, a som & Co. Saag Mall Eas' 
A. CLINT, Secre 
Sept. 28, 1848, 6, Suffolkestrest, Pall Mall East. 


N R. AKERMAN’S WORKS.—A Numismatic 
Manual, 21s.—Introduction to the Study of Ancient and 
Modern Coins, 63. 6¢—Numismatic Illustrations of the Narrative 

Portions of the New Testament, 5s. 6d.—Ancient Coins of Cities 

and Princes, Hispania, "ry Britannia, Isa—Coins of the Ro- 

eee ine relating to Britain, 10s. 6d.—Archzological Index, many 

plat 

*yk 7h ig get Chronicle, published quarterly, peice 3s. 6d. 

KR. Smith, 4, Old Compton-street, Soho, London. 





CTIVE, b: 





ONDON SACRED HARMONIC SOCIETY 
EXETER HALL.—President, dg GEORGE ROBERTS, 
Conductor, Mr. SURMAN. Leader. H. AGROVE. ene. 
above ‘Societ; A. ¥ nioeme C9 their Series "of ORATORLOS any} n 
the comeies Annual Subscriptions :—for Seats, 
Two Guineas One Guinea, entitling rab ey to ‘two 
eeneiiealio Tickets foreach Concert. Application =. be made to 
panes » iy Messrs. Cramer, Co., 201, 
rman,' 4, Leadenhall - street : r Mr. d, 
43, Diackonan'cteest, Southwark. Rehearsals take. "place in the 
Minor Hall every Monday Evening at 8 Ye, to which all Sub- 
scribers are admitted. W.S.A USTIN, Hon. Sec. 
Sept. 27, 1848, 








Sales dp Auction. 


COPYRIGHT OF THE MEDICAL TIMES, A POPULAR 
WEEKLY PUBLICATION, 


M*, HODGSON will SELL by AUCTION, at 
pis é Geeet Room, 192, Fleet-street (corner of Chan lane) 
‘EI Srsseerat | or a - sstablished W. o4 
PRINT > 8 o valuable an one oe Wee 
Newspaper and Periodi *THE MEDICAL TIMES,’ a Journal 
of Medical and Surgical Information, Criticism, Reviews, an 
Literature, having a most extensive circulation, and forming a 








ORD GEORGE BENTINCK’S PORTRATT. 
—Mr. CLAUDET having some time since taken a Daguerre- 
otype Portrait of this much lamented Nobleman, is enabled to 
suppl z* correct copy of the same to any of his jsctehip’s numerous 
frien Tag By of which are 1. 1s., 2U. 28.,'3l. 38. each, in morocco 
cases, according to the size. By receiving a Post-office order for 
any of the above sums, the Portrait will be safely forwarded by 
= to any gare of the country.—Apply to 18, King William-street, 
trand, or Colosseum. 





NV ARLBOROUGH COLLEGE, WILTS.— 
The SITUATION of MEDICAL OFFICER to this Esta- 

be VACANT AT CHRISTMAS NEXT. The 

salary will be T annum, with bo: and residence in the 
College. Private —— is not smowes. Candidates, who must 
be unmarried, an possess certificates of the Koyal Col- 
lege of Surgeons fend of f the ~Apothecaries” Company, are requested 





bl di perty. 
valual e an improving proper may be se seen, ot ic at 
Mr. Hodgson’s Offices, 192, Fleet 
SOUTHGATE’S ROOMS. ri 
Y SOUTHGATE & BARRETT, at their 
Rooms, 22, Fleet-street, on Wednesday pent, October 4, and 
mnNG: ae at Oni oman RN BC 
ANCIENT and MODERN BOOKS, including 
a large eee of English et toh —an assemblage 
of Classics, Mathematics, Dictionaries, History, 1 &e., 
comprising Toney osnnes 7 woe 62 
vols.—Holy Bible, iT yols, mor. extra—Elliott's 
Hore Apgeaiyptiors.® vols. —Parr’s SS Works 8 Vole. Besdges'W cous, 
5 vols. — Platonis Opera, 11 vols.—Robertson’s Works, 9 vols. — 
Taylor on ae a of Evidence, 2 vols —Harrison’s Index to all 
the Repo vols.—Canova’s Works, 3 vols. large paper—Roman 
Catholic an ‘Protestant Theology—Sermons by Eminent Divines 
—Councils and Canons, &c. &c. 
Catalogues will be forwarded on application. 








to send in hag 9 testimonials on or before the a lovember next, 
addressed to the Secretary, No. 3, St. Martin’s- Trafal, 
square, London. 


N the German and French Protestant Establish- 
ment for the _ or of Twelve Young Lad 
Mrs. TUPMAN, House, Brixton Hill, 25 ‘will be, 
=e the Michnelwas. Vacation, which terminates on the 5th of 
ber, Vacarcrms FOR TWO PUPILS.—References to the 
—_ Maj King’s College, and to the Rev. C. Fletcher, 
Southwell, Northamptonshi ire. 








TO LIBRARIANS, BOOKSELLERS, AND OTHERS. 
IN A FAVORABLE WATBRING PLACE. 
ME. PAGE is instructed to SELL the very de- 
O sirable | BUSINESS of a LIBRARIAN, MUSIC-SELLER, 
and STATIO. A, present owner and 
for more than. inn ose who are seeking a profitable 
business, combin ight residence, the above will be 
desirable. About 5000. required Apply to Mr. Page, Valuer oa 





DNVERSITY COLLEGE HOSPITAL.— 
There is a FACAROE fora RESIDENT and BOs. RESI- 
DENT PUPIL at this ospital Arran; ie SO aS 
toenable the Pupil to —— eanee and complete his medienl educa- 
sear iopicteces eas te Spc we 3 
CLOVER, at the Hospital. eens 


((HARING-CROSS HOSPITAL—MEDICAL 
SESSION will WEST STRAND, LONDON.—The poss ensuing 


NS will COMMENCE on MONDAY pe tober 
i. — Prospectuses and pertionlars ma: 





be ob bon at the 
HN ROBERTSON, Hon. Sec. 


LoXDon GUTANEOUS INFIRMARY, 
ra obrider-street, facet, Blackfriars Founded 1841, for the Treatment 
e Skin. 


Patron—HR 1 R.H. the DUKE of CAMBRIDGE, K.G. 
Consulting Physic cians— Dr. SOUTHWOOD SMITH and 


Wop KIN. 

7 Surgeon in mn ttendaice JAMES STARTIN, Esq. 
early 6,000 cases are under annual t 800 to 1,000 
sitend veckly. The Institution is p Aeymy yh from $0 j tg of 
parndance are Mowpays, Wepnespays and Paipars, from 2 to 6 
Fee tot the Hesiens and 5: i 

tn to Mr. Startin’ 
the consent of the 1 


of the 
tributions. 





ity, which has no other resources than voluntary con- 
BOYES THORNTON, Hon. Secretary. 


LASSES for the GERMAN, FRENCH, 
ITA ae ona gParien LANGUA AGES are form: 

at FRANZ TH HILOLOGICAL INSTITUT ON s, 
New a hae a ounatane on the 2nd of October. The lan- 
ome are taught by Natives. Classes for Ladies in the Morning; 
for Gentlemen n the Evening. Terms : for one quarter (24 lessons} 
2.23. Ear are Good Teachers for the 
Modern and Ancient Languages will always be recommended at 
the Philological Institution ; ond | ‘Translations of Literary Pro- 
ductions, Documents, Letters, &c., are executed from and into all 











E B os A N.—Ctuassges and Private Pupits 

RECEIVED at 85, Newman-street, Oxford-street, or at 13, 

panden | Ww: ai City ; or HN a attended at their own residences, 
by ALCK- LEBA Author of ‘German + One Volume.’ 





. Pancras-lane, C 


EWEPAEEE PROPERTY—NO PRE- 
UM.—A hi Tospectebie. COUNTRY ay gt 
and JOBBING g PRINTING BUSINESS annexed, t 
h the Lease of first-rate | in one of the most thrivin, 
. Any Literary Gentleman or ao 
Lid wishing to em in Business with a small Capital, will, 
n investigation, = this an_ excellent — ¥K. th 3 
P ant only may be tak t valuation, and most 
reasons W Soatven. for the } present occupier retiree c—Auply i 
Mr. Page, Valuer and A 8, 


4 BOOKSELLERS, STATIONERS, and 
Others—-in a a flourishing Town, in in 

been directed DISPOS 

BOOKSELLING, STATIONERY, a and PRIN 

now in a= trade. The premises are of th 

















lear, 
maclion . It stri an language at once of many iiteul. 
ies which deter English students, but which exist chiefly in the 
Feeney he “* the aytems by which it is taught, and not in the 
ec oy te — = wish to become acquainted with the German lan- 
guage, and feel yaad y from the attempt by the all difficulty 
of learning it, Lee work will be a welcome help and encourage- 
ment,”—Jltustrat ‘ed News. 

“It is admirably arranged. In the production of this work, 
Mr. L. has ounturee an important obligation on the English stu 
dent.”— Naval and Mi azette, 

FRENCH, by Mr. MP Dorin tl ITALIAN, by Signor S. Ferretti. 
SPANISH, by Don Juan Caldero 



















favourable purchase to persons with 1,200/.— vase, 
Valuer to the Trade and Auctioneer, 8, ‘Pancras- lane, Cheapside 


T° BOOKSELLERS, STATIONERS, and 
pers Re few mi oh he City. 


ructed 
try. and PRINTING BUSINESS, together 
Library. Ba ae situate in a highly respectable nyenonr~ 
hood. ‘Th urns are excellent, the profits liberal, and al! 
an attractive and valuable concern. About 1,00 — 
accomm ion will be given for a portion of the rchase-m\ money. 
ee to Mr. Ds Valuer to the Trade and ‘Auctioneer, 8, Pan- 
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OYAL COLLEGE of CHEMISTRY, 
Hanover-square and Oxford-street, London 
The Practical C apg of Instruction in this’ institution is under 
the Girection of Dr. HOF , and ni! 
e NEXT SESSION will Fy ee day; the 2nd of 
.- 2 and end on the 28th of February, 1849. 
The Fee for Bradents, welling orery bad 
the Sessi 41 5 
10 
7 
5 
Hours of attendance from Nine to Five. 


Purther particulars may be obtained on application to the Secre- 
tary. 2 WILLIAM J LN NBON, Secretary. 


ENERAL TELEGRAPH COMPANY.— 
This undertake the execution, 
mii or ctherpise, Tot the most approved Electric and other 
Helena; gestions of which 1 may ed by applica- 
P Patan WhHISHAW, 
Rant HOLMES, 
6, Gray’s Inn-square, EA, 
L EONARD & CUNNINGHAM, AvcrIonEERs, 
No. 37, TREMONT-ROW, BOSTON, U.S, 


Pp A ts of Books, Painti Engravings, Fancy 
and other A respectfully solicited for Sales at Auction. 











} General Managers. 





MR. JAMES’S NEW NOVEL. 
Now to be had at all the mee in T Thi - 8v0. 
EAUCHAMP RROR. 


G. P. R. JAM 
Author of * Sir Tieddsre Broughton,’ pe, Convict,” ‘ Russell,’ 


©. 
“One of Mr. James’s most successful tales. It has plenty of ad- 
venture, some pretty bits of landseape, muc good-hearted senti- 
ment: in short, all the elements of variety and interest.” 


Exami 
“This is a novel in Mr. James’s best style; the story ie pm 
peo may the ror sgoee te eo consistent, and the interest is kept 
A the very nat vage. 
R. “The work is one of the Bm ge interest. Mr. James has broken 
m seep ond bae-w with all his wonted strength and 


ingenui 
walk ae Smith. Elder & Co. 65, Cornhill. 


F XENOPHON'y 


MEMORABILIA. 
xX SOKRATES. Translated from the Text of R, Kt 
HINER, 


NEW LITERAL TRANSLATION 0 
n 1 vol. 12mo. boards, price 
ENOPHON’ 8 MEMORABILIA 
with Notes and Prelegemens, waren 
Willian Al Alian, 13, ~—t- > 





D ® 
PRACTICE and SUGGESTIONS 
on the on of Ome Contes 


and a py observations.” Times, — 
on, containing m much valuable matter.” = ably “written he 
ont —"It is m lucid and comme Wt 








Just Epler with 80 Engravi royal 16mo. price 2s. cloth, 
PHE, PICTORIAL FRENCH GRAMMAR, 

hy - of Children. By MARIN DE LA VOYE, Mem- 
ber of the Grammatical Society, Paris. 

Les Jeunes Narrateurs ; a Moral Tale, in French. 
With a Key to the difficult Words and Phrases. By M. de la 
Voye. 18mo. Price 2s, cloth. 

Rowbotham’s New and Easy Method of Learning 


the French Genders. Price 
Grant & Griffith, ae of St. Paul’s Churchyard. 





NSANITY—SanpywEL. Park, five miles from 
Cue.trennam.—This beautifal Mame is replete with m4 
L——— smgqovement for the Recover. ery of the Curable, and wi 
every tt for confirmed cases. It issituated 
ina walled Park ‘of 120 acres, consisting of birch avenues, fir plan- 
tations, private terraces, shrubberies, and flower- —. 
The neighbouring walks and drives are — e finest ounety 
of Gloucestershire. The Commissioners on = report, * t! 
ag er they have never seen any private es' ichment with 
in pi of situation, construction, ak means of varied 
exercise and amusement, they have had ‘greater reason to be 


It is conducted by Dr. HITCH (many years Physician to the 
Gloucester County Lunatic Asylum), who, with his family, resides 
at Sandywell Park, to whom application can be made. 

Sept. 1, 1848. 


I ETTERS from BADEN-BADEN contain the 
Silowkig 2 :—“ As the season aa wen ny bee: a by 
reign: m differen co’ 


a number of fo: ers fro! t untri elightfu 

valley, which has not been 4 ‘itated by the least politival disturb- 
ance, affo: tors the most secure and attractive 

ju 








its numerous 


Beer fate vand organized 

Fe heen ed of our Engl —the | 

fn ea very ap OF, were a . the poor, 4 thus much 
distress has been all hoviates. The magnificent conversation-saloons 
have never been ented ues by more brilliant and sociable assem- 
blies. e many 

us, we may mention ty Rncey H 


Of the the highest ramk residing Somsenent 

hnesses the Grand Duke 
Leopold and fami thats Bor ene ae nesses the Ma: ves Wil- 
Yiam and Maximilian of Baden, their Highnesses the Prince and 
Princesses of Furstenberg. He pny Bahan and Princesses 
h of Furst her Serene 


of Siegmaringen, igh 
8 





enberg, 


ness the Prince ‘emile of Tene Darmstadt, her Hi 
incess Maria of Baden, the aes ale of Douglas, 
ie the Prince of Solms, Braunsfels, & oa Agrees pd 
of families have resolved to spend the inter at Baden 
much in demand, 2 the hotels fe full. Sporting 
with vigour, and the months of ee an 
October promise to be the most — of the season. 


uit-street, Hanover-square. 
OOK AND READING SOCIETIES 
throughout Great priteia are capelies with all the Standard 
Works and the New Publications as appear, from the 
RITISH AND ForEIGN poe RY, x “STREET, HANOVER- 
square. The m adopted is that reported in the Atheneum of 
January 25th, by which each member, on the payment of a small 
becription has the privilege of ordering any Book he 
wil desire, new or old. 
INTS FOR 0 ay ForMATION OF READING 
plan sent and orders 
stra Saunpers & Or.ey, Publ. 
the CaTaLoovug or 
New Ponuications withdrawn from the Li 
prices, sent to orders inclosing two stamps. 


gore wg S ENGLISH BOTANY— 


halfa rr, 
A Sw oo < of the first seven volumes of She | on 


- d. 7a. shes ried ae” igunally soldat 17 Joa) of Mrs. 


Bod ai thseaah 8 all Booksel Son and ow 


HE BIBLE REVISED. A carefully corrected 
Translation of the Old and New Testaments. FRANCIS 
BARHAM, ed r of f the * Hebrew and a ern 2B ‘ible,’ cenniery 
Ecclesiastical H istory.’ rt of ECCLESI ES. 
| yl H Sto thE, Patera ati — 9 
the and will speedily be published, Part IL.’ The SONG of 
MON, price 6d. 





Societies on the above 
inclosing two stamps, 
ishers, Conduit-street, 
Sapennare Copies OF 
brary, at very reduced 








edition ejoth 
— be had, a 
Mrs. Sowerby, 3, Mead: 
Messrs. Simpkin & Co. ; 
ae Tn ntry. 








HE PHYSICAL "GEOGRAPHY of the 
LY — [ibsotentive of the Hol, 
Mountaine Geol x Mineralogy—Vol ne > 


Earthquakes—V and 
SOHN ‘ito, DD. FS 


“The country which God es: set apart “ his great designs, 
and which, in consequence, cuban no spot of ground on which 
some commissioned angel has not Kaw or which does not 
some incident in the histories of hs, phets, a 
priests, and kings, whose noes nie the familiar links by wt hick 
our minds ——- old t: ay Poe mg ry —_ excite a 

1 us, scarce! that with which our 
dis ed.” Author's Introduction, 
C. Cox, 12, King William-street, Strand. 


Just TATU in 1 vol. 8vo. bound in cloth, price és. 
HE STATUS of the JEWS in ENGLAND, 
gen Victor. —- a to fo he = hd Her Majesty 
a! ing authenti 
Slee, deduced from Hiotortoal an oo Reeore find "thi o “4 
bates on the Jewish Disabilities Bill, wi Jao 
CHARLES EGAN, Esq. 
anit late yellow —- Comméner rat Trinity Hall, 


Bolton Di ieee a tw Ad 
m, Dublin ; an am 
aay be had 


%,8¢ riptures — 
raptions and 
anne and Rivers, 





carey et, Lincoln's Inn; Grant & 
Chines dinburgh ; and 


also, by order, of all other 


NEW EDITION, REDUCED IN PRICE, OF 
TYTLER'S ELEMENTS OF GENERAL ey 
A New Edition is just published, 24mo. 3s. 6d. cloth 
LEMENTS OF GENERAL HIS TORY, 
ANCIENT and OSSEP. To —, og added, a Com- 
arative View By Ancient and Modern Geogra and a “Table of 
ronology. LEXANDER FRASER SPT LER, Lorp 
Feats R= Professor of History in the University 
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EMOIR OF THE LIFE AND MINISTRY 
OF THE REV. WILLIAM BRAMWELL ; with Extracts 
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London : Bimpkin, ‘Marshall & Co. 
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Directions for Destroying in, &c. With an Appendix: con- 
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—_ Changes in the Theory and Practice of Sporting. 58. cloth 
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London: Simpkin, Marshall & Co. Stationers’-hall-court. 
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THE CASTLEREAGH PAPERS, 
Now ready, 2 vols. 8vo. printed uniformly with the WELLINGTON and NgLson Desratcues, price 28s. bound, 


MEMOIRS AND CORRESPONDENCE 
OF VISCOUNT CASTLEREAGH, 


SECOND MARQUESS OF LONDONDERRY. 
EDITED BY HIS BROTHER. 


This Work, comprising the Secret History of the Irish Rebellion and Union, will be found one of surpassing import- 
ance, not merely on account of the records and illustrations of the extraordinary events of a past period which it fur- 
pishes, but for the startling points of comparison with occurrences of the present day. 


N.B,—Those who may desire early copies are requested to give their orders immediately to their Booksellers. 





Now ready at all the Libraries, in 3 vols. 


MILDRED VERNON: 


A TALE OF PARISIAN LIFE 
IN THE LAST DAYS OF THE MONARCHY. 
By HAMILTON MURRAY. 


«Mildred Vernon’ is an uncommonly clever book. Asa sketch of some of the phases of Parisian society it contains 
scenes than any similar novel we have read for some years.”—Examiner. 
“This brilliant work is a sort of new and more refined * Mystéres de Paris,’ carrying its fearless revelations into the 
very heart of the highest and most exclusive circles of Parisian life.”—Court Journal. 


Henry Cousurn, Publisher, 13, Great Marlborough-street. 





THE NEW NOVEL, 


THE DISCIPLINE OF LIFE, 


May now be had at all the Libraries, in 3 vols. 


Opinions of the Press. 


“ This work is, we believe, the first production of Lady Emily Ponsonby. It cannot fail to place the authoress in the 
first rank of female '—Bri ia. 

“ Since Miss Austen ceased to write and Mrs. Marsh began we have had no other story-telling of its class that we would 
place i a level with this.”"— Examiner. 


of ‘ The Discipline of Life’ is a worthy fellow-traveller in the path of the authoress of ‘ Angela.’ 
Alagether she is likely to be one of the first hands in this class of literature.”—Times. 


“ Rumour—we believe with truth—attributes this work to the Lady Emily Ponsonby, daughter of the late Earl of 
b I i however, no titled name to secure for it extensive circulation. It is long since we have perused 
stories $0 absorbing. We commend the work to novel readers for its interest, to the literati for its literary merits, and 
to readers of all classes for the instructive lessons it communicates.”—Morning Herald. 

Henry Coisurn, Publisher, 13, Great Marlborough-street. 

MURRAY’S COLONIAL AND HOME LIBRARY. 


On September 30th, post 8vo. price 2s. 6d. 


AN ESSAY ON ENGLISH POETRY, 


WITH NOTICES OF THE BRITISH POETS 
By the late THOMAS CAMPBELL. 
PART I. (To be completed in Two Parts.) 
Joun Murray, Albemarle-street. 


NEW WORK BY THE AUTHOR OF ‘THE CAUDLE LECTURES.’ 


A MAN MADE OF MONEY. 


This desirable Individual will be introduced by DOUGLAS JERROLD, on the First of October, and every succeeding 
Month, until completed in Six Pieces. 


N.B. The Man will every Month hold TWO PLATES, (to be supplied by LEECH), for a Shilling. 
On View at the ‘Puncun’ Office, 85, Fleet-street. 




















Just POLY (for the Author), 3 vols. 8vo. 1. 11s. 6d. 
N ONOPO the CAUSE of all EVIL 


yy pat O’CONNOR, General of Division. 
. Didot & Co.,21, King William-street, West Strand. 


ORTRAIT of ALBERT BARNES, 
the American Commentator. India Proofs, 28, ; Prints, 
4to. 1s. 6d, 12mo. and square 12mo. to bind with volumes, 6d. 
Proofs in handsome FRA‘ ME, with Glass, 10s. Prints 
COBBIN’S Copyright { Edition of Barnes's. New Testament, in 2 
vols. demy 4to. with Maps, Engravings. and Portrait, 158. each, 
Or 10 vols. 12mo. 238. 6d. General Epistles, separate, 3s. 
Partridge & Oakey, Paternoster-row ; and all Booksellers. 


Published this day, in 8vo. price 4s. 
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, JOHN BOGGIE, M.D. 
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_ Edinburgh: § Sutherland & Knox. London: Samuel Highley. 
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8. bound in ¢! 
AN N ELEMENTARY ENGLISH GRAMMAR, 
m an entirely new principle, especiall. 7 stented. by by its 
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r private oye or for self-instruction. 
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“This little cheap veheune is at once instructive and am 
comprising exercises on natural and every-day Cape Be 
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Effingham W ilson, 1), Royal Exchange. 
CHAMBERS'S LIBRARY FOR YOUNG PEOPLE. 
J L published, price 1s. fancy 
M ORAL COURAGE: 
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Alfred in India; or, Scenes in Hindostan. 
Truth and Trust. 
Jacopo: and other Tales, 
Uncle Sam’s Money-box : 


. C. HALL. 
The Little Robinson: 8 other Tales. 


Ork andino: a Tale. Miss EpGEWoRTH. 
. & R. Chambers, = = 1; Wm. S. Orr & Co. London, 


WORKS BY THE REV. JOHN CUMMING, D.D. 
Minister of the Scottish National Church, Crown-court, 
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i s, price 68. cloth lettered, 
HE CELEBRA’ TED PROTESTANT DISs- 
CUSSION between the Rev. JOHN CUMMING, D.D., and 
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“ A more thorough acquaintance with the great controversy may 
be acquired from this volume than from any other sour 
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The following New _Bittions of Dr. Cumming’s Works have 
cently been issued :— 


A Third Edition of ‘Is Christianity from God ?’— 
A popular Manual of Christian Evidence. 

A Third Edition of ‘ Liberty, Equality, Fraternity.’ 

A Sixth Edition of ‘ Apocalyptic Sketches, or Lec- 
tures on the Book of Revelations.’ 
*x* A Second Series of the above is now in course of Publication 

in Monthly Numbers. 
Arthur Hall & Co. 25, Paternoster-row. Sola by all Booksell 


Handsomely bound in cloth, with Ninety-three Wood Engravings, 
price 6s, 6d. 


LLUSTRATIONS OF THE BIBLE, 
and CONFIRMATIONS of SACRED HISTORY, from the 
MONUMENTS of EGYPT, 
By W. eraser sm 


From the Birmingham Hera 
“A valuable and indispensable accession to ine library of every 
biblical student.” 
From the Rev. Thomas Hartwell Horne’s Introduction to the Criticat 
Study of the Scriptures. 
“nN Hearty three hundred texts of Scripture are more or less 
expiaine in this elegantly executed volume, and a manner 
equallycurious and interesting.” 


London: D. Bogue, 86, Fleet-street. 











On, 17th October, price 2s. Gd. sewed, 3s. cloth, uniform with 
WAVERLEY NOVELS, 48 vols.; LIFE, 10 vols.; and POETICAL WORKS, 12 vols. 
VOLUME FIRST OF THE 


MISCELLANEOUS PROSE WORKS 
OF SIR WALTER SCOTT, BART. 


In 28 Volumes, with 56 Engravings after Turner, ALLAN, &c. To be continued Fortnightly till completed. 


In November, 2 vols. post 8vo. 


LIFE OF SIR WALTER SCOTT; 
INCLUDING HIS AUTOBIOGRAPHICAL FRAGMENT. 
By J. G. LOCKHART, Esq. 


In December 1 vol. crown 8vo. 
A COLLECTION FOR THE USE OF SCHOOLS, 
FROM THE WORKS OF SIR WALTER SCOTT. 
R, CaDE.L, Edinburgh; Hovtston & Stoneman, London. 





ARLEY’S SCIENTIFIC LIBRARY 


for the Use of Schools, Private Students, Artiste and 
Mechanics. 


It is the purpoee of this Work to furnish a Series of Elementary 
Treatises on Mathematical Science, adapted to the wants of the 
public at large. ‘o youth 

schools ; to persons whose education neglected, or whose 
attention has not been directed in early life to such studies; and 
to Artists and Mechanics, these little works will be found particu- 
larly suited. The principles of the various Sciences are 

as familiar and brought as near our commonest ideas as 

sible; the P emnainen en « adh of propositions are made 

mind, and brief for the memory ; and the Elements 0! 

are reduced not only to their simplest but to their shortest 


1, A System of Popular Geometry ; containing 
in a few Lessons so much of the Elements of Euclid as is oy 
sary and sufficient for a right understandi ing of eve 
Science in its i and general Principles. 

Darley, A.B. Fifth Edition (now ready), 4s. 6d. cloth. 


2. Companion to the Popular Geometry; in which 
the Elements of Abstract Science are familiarized, illustrated and 
rendered practically useful to the various purposes of Life, with 
numerous Cuts. Second Edition. 4s. 6d. cloth. 


3. A System of Popular Algebra, with a Section 
on Propositions and Progressions. Third Edition. 4s. 6d, 
4. A System of Popular Trigonometry, both Plane 


and Spherical; with Popular Treatises on Logarithms, and the 
‘Application of Algebra to Geometry. Second E ition. 3s, 6d, cloth, 


Taylor & Walton, Booksellers and Publishers to University 
College, 28, Upper Gower-street, 
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In 2 vols. post 8vo. 
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WRITTEN IN ENGLISH. 


Ill. 
In 2 vols. post Syo. 
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By Frank Forester, 
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REDSKINS, 
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Or, THE OAK OPENINGS. 
By J. Fenrmore Cooper, 
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In 2 yols. 8vo. with unwerds of Three oe red Caricatures by 
F. W. Farrnoxt, 


MR. WRIGHT’ S 


Century of Caricatures ; 
OR, ENGLAND UNDER THE HOUSE OF HANOVER, 
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Original Drawing, by Behnes, of Captain Marryat, R.N., price 58, 


ound, 
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REVIEWS 
lant: a Biography. By M. J.Schleiden, 
ae Translated by Arthur Henfrey. Bail- 
liére. 

Tua botany is not more generally cultivated, 
and taught in our schools as a branch of educa- 
tion has, we believe, arisen more from the re- 
ulsive manner in which the subject has been 
studied by the professed botanist than from 
any inherent want of interest in the subject 
itself. The great object of the botanist till 
yithin the last few years seems to have been 
to collect as many vegetable forms together as 
ible, and to arrange these in such a way that 
their names might be easily discovered. The 
structure, the functions, the uses, or the rela- 
tions of these forms to each other were scarcely 
thought of. The parts of the plant were exa- 
mined for the sake of getting characters where- 
with to name species and genera,—but with no 
view to higher purposes and aims. Up to the 
end of the last century, it can scarcely be said 
that any advance had taken place in the design 
and scope of botanical science since the days of 
Theophrastus. Materials alone accumulated ; 
ad we are indebted to Linnzus for supplying 
us with a plan which enabled us more aie to 
take stock than had been done by any previous 
botanist. This was undoubtedly the mission of 
that philosopher; and all subsequent naturalists 
are deeply indebted to him for the clear and 
intelligible methods which he everywhere intro- 
duced into natural history classification. But 
Linneus was the Fourier of natural history :— 
he seemed to think that the great object of the 
naturalist was to find a place for everything in 
creation, and that the laws of his vegetable 
phalansteries were an unalterable code. He 
regarded plants and animals as minerals. He 
thought the secret of their whole existence 
lay in their forms; and made no allowance for 
the ever-flowing tide of life—which from the 
moment of the developement of the first cell 
to the close of the cycle of vegetable life is 
changing the form of the whole plant, and the 
relations of its parts one to another. He even 
despised the microscope, and neglected to make 
use of the admirable researches of Leeuenhoek, 
Malpighi, Grew, and others of his predecessors, 
on the intricate structure of plants. Worshipped 
by his followers, the mortar meme of Linnzus 
could exercise but a baneful influence on botany. 
The facility of arrangement induced men to 
search the world for new forms; and ship-loads 
of dried vegetables were deposited in the mu- 
seums of Europe. But as well might the medical 
man expect to gain a knowledge of the structure 
and functions of the human frame from the study 
of an Egyptian mummy as the botanist to obtain 
from these haystacks ‘a true knowledge of the 
Pa oe of the vegetable kingdom in creation.— 
It has been, then, the mania for collecting and 
taming plants which has given to the science 
of botany a repulsive character; and the sound 
common sense of the world has felt that a man 
could be no better for knowing the number of 
stamens or pistils in a buttercup or calling 

chickweed by a hard name. 

This reproach of botany is, we are happy to 
say, in the course of being speedily wiped away. 
Within the last half century, the a plication of 
of the ana- 


the microscope to the structure, an 
ytical processes of the chemist to the composi- 
Yon, of organic beings has given to the inquiries 


of the botanist, the zoologist, and the human 
anatomist and 7 eee a connexion and a 
unity that had hitherto been barely suspected. 

¢are now able to demonstrate a unity in the 





composition, origin, and forms of the whole 
animal and vegetable kingdoms, and deduce in- 
ferences therefrom of the utmost importance in 
the study of the whole range of objects which 
they comprise. Till within the last fifteen 
years, even the chemical compositions of or- 
ganized beings have been imperfectly under- 
stood. How it was that sea plants were found 
to contain soda and land plants potash —in 
what way one animal produced carbonate and 
another phosphate of lime — was a mystery ; 
and many supposed that these substances were 
created or formed by metamorphosis in the 
systems of the plants and animals in which they 
are found. he chemist has, however, now 
demonstrated the source of these substances. 
He has shown that all organic beings are com- 
posed of four primary elements,—that these form 
the basis of all that is material in animals and 
plants—and that all other elements or substances 
are furnished to supply particular forms for 
special demands. 

In the same way, we are indebted to the 
microscope for the discovery of a common origin 
in plants and animals. That which the philo- 
sopher of Zurich was laughed at for as fees 
thesis in 1805 became the foundation of all 
inquiries into the structure and functions of 
organic beings in 1840. For the distinct enun- 
ciation of the great fact of the cellular origin 
of all parts of plants we are indebted to the 
author of the work at the head of this notice. 
This fact was no sooner seen to rest on sufficient 
evidence than it led to the same inquiries in 
the animal kingdom; and the result ie been 
the establishment of the universal fact that all 
parts of a plant or an animal originate in cells. 

Starting from these common points, the ve- 
getable and animal kingdoms present certain 
relations of analogy of structure, of dependence 
the one on the other, the details of which are 
at present receiving daily accessions from the 
inquiries of the microscopist and of the bota- 
nist. That the vegetable should possess laws of 
growth in common with the animal would be 
anticipated by any intelligent common observer 
who had witnessed the successive developement 
of leaves and the parts of flowers in plants, 
and the changes of the insect from caterpillar 
chrysalis to winged insect, or the repetition of 
the same organ as the leaf in plants or the ver- 
tebrz in animals. Such laws of growth have 
now been demonstrated to exist. It is singular 
enough that the first intimation of these laws 
as seen in both the vegetable and animal king- 
dom was given by the poet Goethe. His mind 
took in the wide range of the natural sciences, 
and the poet’s love of harmony and unity in 
variety may he detected in the simple enun- 
ciation that all the parts of the flowers are but 
metamorphoses or changes of the leaves. That 
which was first regarded as the poet’s fancy 
soon became a demonstrable truth. Upon the 
thought of the German poet has been built up 
the science of the morphology of plants,—and 
this has led to no less important generalizations 
in the animal kingdom. In order to give our 
readers an idea of the position which this 
science of morphology holds in relation to other 
sciences, we cannot do better than quote the 
following from Professor Schleiden.— 

“Some years ago, I was very intimate with the 
directing physician of a large Lunatic Asylum, and 
I used industriously to avail myself of the liberty I 
thus obtained, to visit at will the house and its inha- 
bitants. One morning I entered the room of a mad- 
man, whose constantly varying hallucinations espe- 
cially interested me. I found him crouching down 
by the stove, watching, with close attention, a sauce- 
pan, the contents of which he was carefully stirring. 
At the noise of my entrance, he turned round and, 
with a face of the greatest importance, whispered :— 





‘Hush, hush! don’t disturb my little pigs; they will 
be ready directly.’ Full of curiosity to know whither 
his diseased imagination had now led him, I ap- 
proached nearer. ‘ You see,’ said he, with the mys- 
terious expression of an alchemist, ‘here I have 
black-puddings, pigs’ bones and bristles in the sauce- 
pan, everything that is necessary, we only want the 
vital warmth, and the young pig will be ready made 
again.’ Laughable as this circumstance appeared to 
me at the time, it has often recurred to me since in 
seriousness, when I have reflected on certain errors 
in science; and if the mere form of the delusion were 
the criterion of sanity or insanity, even many distin- 
guished naturalists of our time would have to share 
the narrow cell of my unfortunate Mahlberg. The 
purport of the error, expressed in general terms, is 
this: that a definite mixture of definite substance is 
at once a perfect individualized natural body; while, 
in reality, there must be combination of two different 
kinds; namely, of matter and of form or shape, 
which two things are equally necessary to complete 
the special conception of an organism. The defined 
limitation in space is exactly that which we consider 
the chief characteristic of an individualized natural 
body. The surrounding material world exhibits itself, 
according to the manner in which we look at it, with 
three totally different sides, and each of these gives 
us opportunity to develope a peculiar scientific system. 
No human being can foresee whether we shall ever 
succeed in including two, much more all three of 
these systems in one common scientific theory of the 
world, proceeding from a single principle. These 
three systems, which are the primary divisions of 
natural science as a whole, may be most simply and 
intelligibly explained by a consideration of our solar 
system. In this we find, in the first place, certain 
great bodies which are formed of matters of different 
kinds. These matters and their peculiarities, the 
mass, which is the basis of the whole system, is the 
first subject of our inquiries: thus arises the study of 
matter, or Hylology. But we observe, at the same 
time, that these ponderous masses of matter are 
never at rest, that unceasing change of relative posi- 
tion drives them through space. The motions and 
their regulation become the second object of our re- 
search, the study of motion, or Phoronomy. But we 
have not yet exhausted the knowledge of the solar 
system in these two. Neither from the peculiar pro- 
perties of matter, nor the laws of motion, can we 
deduce the reason why fourteen planets circulate 
round the sun, why only Earth, Jupiter, Saturn and 
Uranus have satellites, why Saturn alone a ring, why 
the planes of the planets’ paths have this and no 
other inclination toward each other, &c. In short, 
there are still definite, permanent, created relations 
in space which do not follow from the law of motion, 
which cannot be considered as peculiarities of sdb- 
stance or of matter in general, relations which are 
the cause of the form under which the moving masses 
appear to us; in a word, the definite shape of this 
our solar system, which seems accidental in so far 
that countless other shapes are possible, and, perhaps, 
in other solar systems are actual. These last consi- 
derations give us the study of fashioning, or Mor- 
phology.” 

But whatever interest may attach to the study 
of the ‘external forms of plants, whether from 
the laws by which they are governed or the 
beauty which is inherent in them, this depart- 
ment of botany is not so practical as that which 
contemplates the life of the plant. The plant, 
built up of minute individual cells whose vary- 
ing forms and beautiful structure can be inves- 
tigated only by means of the a ne per- 
forms in them the most marvellous chemical 
changes : — changes which convert the dead 
matter of the mineral kingdom into the forms 
of life and beauty which we see not only in 
the vegetable but in the animal kingdom. 
Plants first bind the Protean forms of matter,— 
and thence spring up the animal world. With 
the red snow plant, that consists of a single cell, 
is found the equally simple infusorial Astasia. As 
we ascend in the vegetable scale we find higher 
animals bidden to the feast they prepare,—till 
at last, with the highest plants appears man. 
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The whole fabric of the animal is derived from 
the vegetable as food. The series of changes 
by which the vegetable cell converts the com- 
pound bodies water, carbonic acid and ammonia, 
containing carbon, hydrogen, oxygen and nitro- 
gen, into the various substances on which the 
nutrition of animals depends, are amongst the 
most interesting that modern chemistry has in- 
vestigated. To understand these changes, to 
— their practical results, not more than 
ordinary intelligence is needed: and such is one 
of the interesting branches of knowledge with 
which modern botany makes us acquainted. 
Dr. Schleiden thus sums up his lecture on this 
subject.— 

“Since then carbonic acid, ammonia and water 
form the food of plants, and we find that these 
matters never can be so combined as not to contain 
far more oxygen than the substances occurring in 

lants, free oxygen gas must necessarily be set free 
in the vital processes of vegetables. And thus, as 
the final result of our inquiry, we arrive at the fol- 
lowing grand view of the interchange of matter be- 
tween the three kingdoms of Nature. Decomposition 
and the process of respiration set free all vegetable 
and animal subst (diminishing the amount of 
oxygen in the air), in the form of carbonic acid, am- 
monia and water, which diffuse themselves in the 
atmosphere. The plant takes possession of these 
substances, and forms from them, accompanied by 
an incessant increase of the oxygen of the atmo- 
sphere, compounds rich in carbon and hydrogen, but 
devoid of nitrogen, such as starch, gum, sugar and 
the various fatty matters, and others rich in nitrogen, 
namely albumen, fibrine and caseine. These com- 
pounds are for the service of the animal, which builds 
up its corporeal frame from the latter and burns the 
former in the respiratory process, for the maintenance 
of the necessary heat. This theory stands now firm 
and unshakeable upon the facts which have been 
brought forward, and the naturalist is perfectly cor- 
rect when he says, that Man, through the mediation 
of plants in the first instance, lives upon air. Or we 
may express it in this way: the plant collects the 
tatters from the atmosphere, and compounds from 
them the food of Man. But life itself is but a pro- 
cess of combustion, of which decomposition is only 
the final conclusion. Through this combustion all 
the constituents return back into the air, and only a 
small quantity of ashes remain to the earth from 
which they came. But from these slow, invisible 
flames rises a new-born Pheenix, the immortal soul, 
into regions where our Science has no longer any 
value.” 

The understanding of these processes lie at 
the foundations of a successful agriculture and 
horticulture. Ever interesting as subjects for 
the employment of the intellect, they become of 
the utmost importance as involving the great 
question of increasing the present productive- 
ness of the earth. The study of botany not 
only affords the first principles of the supply 
of food to man, but embraces other consi- 
derations which have a special relation to his 
wants. Whatever of scent, colour, or other 
om property we find in plants is afforded 

changes wrought in the four elements to 
which we have before alluded. The study 
of these changes has an interest of its own. 
But it is from the vegetable kingdom that 
man derives the spices and the scents with 
which he flavours his food or perfumes his 
clothes or dwelling, the fibres with which he 
manufactures the greater part of his clothing, 
the dyes with which he indulges his taste for 
coloured garments, the resins, the gums, and 
the thousand substances which he uses as 
medicines and for other purposes in the Arts. 
In this respect, then, the vegetable kingdom is 
to be studied, not for its own interest, only,—but 
for the purpose of increasing its availability for 
supplying the artificial wants of man. Out of 
the vast mass of vegetable forms of how few does 
man yet understand the real value to himself? 
For the purpose of furnishing the history of 





plants useful to man, Dr. Schleiden selects those 
yielding milk-sap. All plants affording a milky 
juice contain caoutchouc; the importance of 
which is now well known.— 

“Who among my readers has not seen our indi- 
genous Wolf’s-milk or Spurge, the white milky 
juice of which popular superstition recommends as a 
remedy against warts? Who has not in youth at 
least become acquainted with the Celandine, from 
the broken stalk and leaf of which, a bright orange- 
coloured juice runs out? Who has not observed 
that the Lettuce, when it has run up to flower, ejects 
a milk-white fluid at the slightest touch? But the 
occurrence of milky juices in plants is not limited to 
these few. The vegetable world presents to us most 
useful as also poisonous matters in this milky sap, and 
I will content myself at present with recalling to re- 
collection Opium, the dried milky juice of our large 
garden Poppy. A great number of plants, which 
principally belong to three great families, namely, 
the Spurges, the Apocynacee (Juss.), and the Nettle 
plants, are distinguished by a peculiar anatomical 
structure. In their bark, and also partly in their 
pith, we find a quantity of long, variously curved and 
branched tubes, which are not unlike the veins of 
animals, Through this similarity, Prof. Schultze, of 
Berlin, was led to develope a comprehensive theory of 
a circulation through these structures of the fluids 
contained in them, which he called vital juices, which 
theory, unhappily, cautious science was compelled 
immediately upon its promulgation, which made so 
great a show, that it appeared as one of the treatises 
honoured by the Paris Academy with the Monthyon 
prize, to demonstrate to be a mere brain-spun phan- 
tom. In these tubes we find a thick juice of the 
consistence of very rich milk, whence it is called 
milk-sap. Its colour is usually milk-white, but 
yellow, red, and, very rarely, blue milk-saps are met 
with, but more frequently still they are wholly colour- 
less. Like animal milk, this juice consists of a co- 
lourless fluid and small globules, The composition 
displays the most varied constituents, and upon the 
variation of quantity and modes of mixture of these 
matters, depend the abundant varieties of this juice. 
All contain more or less Caoutchouc, which occurs 
in the form of little globules. These are prevented 
from coalescing by an albumimous substance, in the 
same way as are the butter globulesin milk. Exactly 
like the cream (the butter) in milk, the Caoutchouc 
globules rise to the surface of the milk-sap of plants 
when left to stand, here form a cream and coalesce, 
and cannot, any more than butter, be separated again 
into their distinct globules. All those three great 
families which are distinguished by their abundance 
of milk-sap, although differing very widely botani- 
cally, exhibit some most remarkable agreements 
through the nature of their milk-sap.” 

In describing these plants, the author has 
given an interesting account of the families 
and species of plants to which we are indebted 
for this remarkable substance. 

The dependence of particular forms of plants 
upon the climate in which they grow, and 
especially the distribution of known plants on 
the surface of the earth, are departments of 
botany to which modern travellers have contri- 
buted a vast mass of materials; some of which 
yet want reducing to order. 
thus introduces this subject to his hearers.— 

“ If we divide the globe by a great circle into two 
halves, so that one half includes as large a surface 
as possible of land, strangely enough, London lies 
exactly in the centre of this hemisphere. Could we 
choose a better starting-point, if we would, for any 
purpose whatever,tomake a surveyoftheearth? We 


the restless traffic in St. James’s Park, and thence 
we bend our steps, by Carlton Terrace, into Water- 
loo Place. A party of somewhat foreign-looking 
men induce us to turn with them into Pall Mall, and 





to approach a handsome new building between the 
| Atheneum and Reform Club Houses. It is the 
| Travellers’ Club House. In England, every man 
| freely follows the bent of his own humour. Lord 


| John Ruseell makes it his glory to be the leader of, 


a Whig Parliament, O’Connell to agitate the Irish ; 
| Colonel Sibthorpe is famous for his moustache, Count 


Dr. Schleiden, 


enter this metropolis of trade, we seek a relief from ' 





D’Orsay for his whiskers, and hesntl 
for his hed the pos of the Tae nenboroagh 
covet no other honour but to have journeyed far and 
wide; and the waiters of the Club House catch flyi 
from the conversation of the guests, more 
phical knowledge \than if they had been for y 
industrious scholars of Ritter. Wherefore shoalaer 
not also try to draw some benefit from this sae 
We step up to a table, at which sit three men ; 
lively conversation, whose sunburnt visages at _ 
betray the eager sportsman, often gathering, in the 
pursuit of a day's whim, impressions which many a 
Naturalist would envy.” 

We cannot follow these three i 
their relations; but suffice it to ion 
meets with adventures in different quarters 
the world in which the vegetable kingdom ig 
incidentally mentioned. is forms the text 
for a dissertation on the distribution of plants. 
in which their dependence on various hysied 
conditions is very clearly pointed out. 

Such are some of the topics which we think 
are calculated to render botany not only ay 
amusing but a useful and instructive science, 
It is only from a general culture of this kind 
of knowledge that we can expect to derive 
all the possible advantages which must arise 
from the subjugation of external nature to the 
wants of man. As an introduction to the phi- 
losophical study of the vegetable kingdom, we 
can cordially recommend this volume. Botanists 
may differ as to the comparative importance of 
some of the points on which the author la 
stress; but no one can for a moment d 
that this is the work of a man of genius, a 
profound thinker, thoroughly imbued with the 
spirit that should actuate all who would seek 
or apply the truth wherever it may be found. 

The translation may be judged of in some 
measure by the extracts which we have given, 
—and, on the whole, it demands our warm 
commendation. The only error into which we 
think the translator has fallen is that of render- 
ing the —_ of Scripture from the German, 
instead of following our own version. These 
passages, we are induced to think, occur more 
frequently than the translator has imagined. 
There are also one or two passages on Bes. jw 
institutions which might have been gu 
a note or omitted altogether,—as the author is 
evidently not quite correct in his statements. 
These, Lemus, are slight drawbacks on the 
value of so interesting a book. 








A Yacht Voyage to Norway, Denmark, and 
Sweden. By A. W. Ross, Esq. 2 vole 
Colburn. 

RamBLERS amongst the scenes described im 

these volumes will find them useful and agree 

able companions :—travellers by the fire-ide 
and in the snug arm-chair may extract from 
them an hour or two of amusement and 
ation. Mr. Ross left England in the Iris yacht, 
in company with Lord Rodney and a fellow 
sportsman, in May of last year,—chiefly 
r object of enjoying the pastime of salmon 


fishing in the Norwegian rivers. The party hed 


the 


three months’ cruizing and sport—visiti 
northern capitals, many of the cities, 
lakes and interiors—of all which we have here 
the veritable chronicle. The author writes 

a free but evidently not a familiar pen; his 
narrative is light and lively—and though not 
innocent of vain struggles after elegance a 
style and philosophical remark, these weak- 
nesses are not so obtrusive as to irritate the 
reader unless he be severely critical. Gen 
speaking, Mr. Ross is gay without being fii 
serious without being dull. His turn for 
mancing is, however, rather conspicuous: espe- 
cially as regards himself and his Platonic amoufs 
with foreign fair ones. We do not find young 
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sag 6 tiful as Auroras,” on the continent 
— Euro a aiee themselves at Englishmen’s 
feet amd b ing to be carried to England as 
« glaves.” When we came to the first incident 
of this kind in the volumes, we instinctively 
to the title-page, to assure — 
were not perusing an eastern story; but 
_ we reached the extraordinary episode 
which concludes the first, with its rich romantic 
web and oriental trimmings, we felt that we 
must give up the attempt at discriminating lati- 
and surrender ourselves unquestioning to 
the genius of the author if we wo d sail further 
’ A are of our author’s quality will 
our readers in a condition to determine for 
Jves how far it may be worth their while 
to do'so on the terms stated.—Here is a picture 
taken in the Sound, and a story which, though 
told before, is connected with our own history, 
and worth recalling.— 

“The night was most beautiful, and the sea calm 
wdeath. The fine old Castle of Cronenborg, cast- 
ing a dark shadow over the water even to the vessel's 
side, made me dream of days and legends gone by as 
I remained silently gazing on its elegant tower. My 
mind, filled with melancholy fancies, flew to cen- 
turies long past, when the philosophic Hamlet mused, 

on calm evenings like this, pacing to and 

fro the very ramparts I was looking on, or sought, 
on that night of ‘a nipping and an eager air,’ the 
coming of him whose 

Form and cause conjoined, preaching to stones, 

‘Would make them capable. 
Those old walls, too, are full of poor Struensee’s 
fate—he, whose great soul, sundering aristocratic 
power, first gave liberty to Denmark, and added to 
her natural blessings the moral beauty of our own 
dear England. And how does history speak? On 
the'l6th of June, 1772, a masked ball was given at 
the Gourt of Denmark, surpassing the imaginary 
briliancy of an Oriental tale. A thousand tapers 


threw their splendour over a scene already glittering 


with the beauty, youth, and power of Copenhagen. 
The mean.and daily feelings which give impulse to 
the actions of oo men, seemed absorbed in the 
joyousness of the moment; and the gravest senators 
might have been seen on. this night, unravelling the 
mazes of the dance, with the speed and light-hearted- 
ness of the youngest girl. The king himself, throw- 
ingaside theapathetic reserve of his state, danced’a 
country-danee with the queen; and, at its conclusion, 
he‘having retired to play at quadrille with-General 
Gahler and Counsellor'Struensee, the youthful queen 
gave her hand to Count Struensee during the remain- 
derof the-evening. At one end of the room, apart 
fom all, and apparently lost in their own thoughts, 
stood the Dowager-queen, and her son, Prince Fre- 
derick. While his royal. mother shone with the daz- 
aling brightness of numberless precious stones, attired 
in all the outward pomp of her high position, the 
Prince was habited in the splendid uniform of a 
regiment of horse; and the most honourable 

Order of the Elephant, surmounted with a castle, set 
in’diamonds, and suspended to a sky-blue watered 
ribbon, passed over his right shoulder; a white ribbon 
ftom which depended a small cross of diamonds, and 
anembroidered star on the breast of his coat denoted 
him to be also.a Knight of the most ancient’ Order 
of urg. Keeping their eyes intently fixed on 
the beautiful Caroline-Matilda, as she moved through 
the dance with Count Struensee, they would occa- 
'y, in whispers, make an observation to each 

, but in tones so low, that their nearest atten- 
could not catch its purport. The young Queen, 

at last, retired at two o’clock from the ball- 

tom, followed by Struensee and Count Brandt. 
About four the same morning, Prince Frederick got 
upand dressed himself, and went with his mother to 
the King’s bed-chamber, accompanied by General 
tand Count Rantzan. As soon as they had 

teathed the lobby of the royal chamber, the page 
Was roused, and ordered to awake’ the King; and, in 
the midst of the surprise and alarm that this unex- 
petted intrusion excited, they informed him, that his 
Queen and the two Struensees were at that instant 
busy in drawing up an act of renunciation of the 





crown, which they would immediately afterwards 
compel him te sign; and, that the only means he 
could use to prevent so imminent a danger, was to 
validate by his signature those orders, without loss of 
time, which they had brought with them, for arrest- 
ing the Queen and her accomplices. The King he- 
sitated for some time,.and, it is said, was not easily 
prevailed upon to sign these orders; but at length 
complied, though with reluctance and expressions of 
great grief. Count Rantzan and three officers were 
despatched, at that untimely hour, to the Queen's 
apartment, and immediately arrested her. She was 
hurried into one of the King’s carriages, and con- 
veyed at once to the Castle of Cronenborg, where 
she remained until May, when the King of England 
sent a small squadron of ships to carry her to Ger- 
many. The City of Zell was appointed her place 
of residence, where she died of a malignant fever on 
the 10th of May, 1775, at the early age of twenty- 
three. Some most unjust charges, in connection with 
the Queen, Caroline-Matilda, were brought against 
Struensee, and, on the 28th April, 1772, he was, to- 
gether with his old friend, Count Brandt, beheaded, 
his right hand being previously cut off.” 

The old castle of Cronenberg was the ancient 
residence of the royal race of Denmark. In 
ruin it wears the garb of silence, poetry and 
desolation. Not unmeet the present aspect of 
the ancient residence of the philosophic prince. 

“We walked through the town to the Castle of 
Cronenborg. After wandering over draw-bridges, 
through archways and dark tunnels, we found our- 
selves in the middle of a court-yard, surrounded on 
all sides by the solitary walls of the seemingly 
deserted castle. We rang a bell several times, and 
could just hear its noisy clatter, stealing through 
narrow, longitudinal slits of windows at the top of an 
old tower; and, after repeating the summons several 
times, without waiting, we walked away as we had 
entered this famous citadel. From the ramparts we 
enjoyed a magnificent view of the Sound, and the 
coast of Sweden. In Hamlet's garden, about a mile 
from the castle, across a dreary common, the willow- 
sheltered tomb is still to be seen where, it is said, 
sleeps that Spirit ‘the potent poison quite’ o’ercrew. 
A house stands, tenantless, in the centre of this 
garden, protected at the back from the north wind 
by a bank, on whieh spring here and there flowers 
and weeds entwined; while its front, turned to the 
south’s warm breath, is enlivened by a few statues, 
round the estals of which creep the vine and 
honeysuckle. Though the footfall of time is scarcely 
heard on the soft moss, which oozes in patches from 
the broad terrace where princes trod, the hand of 
desolation seemed to:be busy here; and as I looked 
around me, and observed how each relic of antiquity 
was crumbling into: dust, the oblivion of everything 
connected with man, except the monuments of his 
intellect, crawled coldly, like.a slug, over my senses; 
and apart from all visible objects, I felt, and saw 
with the mind’s eye, the immortality of poetry only 
in the air which I breathed.” 

Connected with this castle is a curious tra- 
dition characteristic of a race of northern con- 
querors in a state of decline.— 

“The Danish traditions say that for many ages 
the clang of arms, and groans of human beings, as 
if in torture, were occasionally heard in the dismal 
vaults beneath the Castle of Cronenborg. No human 
creature knew the cause of these strange noises, and 
desirous, as all people were, to learn the mystery, 
there was not in all the land of Denmark a man bold 
enough to descend into the vaults. The sentinels, as 
they kept watch by night, would be driven by super- 
stitious terror from their posts, nor could they be 
induced ‘to resume their duty. On stormy nights, 
when the rain descended, and thunder and lightning 
disturbed the face of nature, these unearthly sounds 
would begin, at first by low moans, to join the uni- 
versal din; then, increasing loud and more loud, add 
horror to the raging elements. At last, a poor serf, 
who had forfeited his life, was told that all the errors 
of his youth should be regarded no more, and his 
crimes be forgiven, if he would descend and bring 
intelligence to his countrymen of what he saw and 
found in these vaults. Oppressed by the ignominy 


| himself on the brink of a deep vault. 


| case, came to an iron door, which opened, as if by a 


spring, when he knocked. He entered, and found 
In the centre 
of the ceiling hung a lamp, which was nearly burnt 
out, and, by its flickering light, he saw, below, a huge 
stone table, round which many warriors clad in ar- 
mour, sate, resting, as if in slumber, their heads on 
their arms, which they laid crossways. He who 
reclined at the farthest end of the table—a man of 
great stature—then rose up. It was Holger, the 
Dane. When he raised his head from his arms, the 
foundations of the vault shook, and the stone table 
burst instantly in twain, for his beard had grown 
through it. He beckoned the slave to approach; 
and, when he had come near, said,‘ Give me thy 
hand !’_The slave, alarmed, durst not give him the 
hand he had required, but, taking up an iron bar 
from the ground, put it forth; and Holger, grasping 
it, indented it with his fingers. This friendly response 
(for Holger perceived not the difference between 
flesh and iron,) to the feelings of Holger made a 
deep impression on his heart, unaccustomed though 
it had been for centuries to the sympathy of his 
kind, and smiling, he muttered to the trembling slave, 
—‘It is well! I am glad that there are yet men in 
Denmark.’—The serf returned to earth as soon as 
permission was obtained, and, relating the story ex- 
actly as I have repeated it, received his freedom and 
a pension from the king.” 


We close our extracts from these volumes 
with a story of another sort, which brings us 
upon the injustices of our own time. The 
truth of the story we are, of course, unable to 
vouch for; but Mr. Ross professes to have 
obtained his account from the Spanish minister 
at Copenhagen. 

“ Within these ramparts, on a wooden bench, from 
which the Sound, spotted with the white sails of 
many ships,—and, faintly, the distant mountains of 
Sweden,—might be seen, two black men sat. Re- 
moved at a distance of twenty yards from them, four 
sentinels stood, resting carelessly, with folded arms, 
on the muzzles of their fire-locks; but, even in this 
negligence, paying much attention to the movements 
of these black men. We stopped and observed the 
strange group; and our sympathy was moved by the 
dress and melancholy demeanour of the two men. 
The one nearest to us, who appeared the eldest, 
rested his chin on the back of his hands, which were 
clasped round the top of a large walking-stick; and 
in that attitude kept his eyes fixed on the blue 
waters of the Sound; his thoughts, no doubt, wan- 
dering to his home, some pleasant spot, far away. 
His hat was brown by long use, and rent at the rims, 
beneath which his white hair, here and there, straggled 
forth. His coat, once black, was now thread-bare 
and worn at the elbows; while his shoes, almost 
without soles, kept sad unison with the other parts 
of his dress. The other old man, whose clothes were 
equally squalid, sat more upright, and seemed livelier, 
and of a lighter heart,—misfortune not having yet 
touched so blightingly the natural volatility of his 
disposition; for, now and then, he spoke in low tones 
to his companion, who sometimes smiled, but rarely 
made answer. — ‘You are observing those black 
men 2” said the Spanish Minister. ‘They are the 
most interesting objects in Copenhagen.’ —‘* Who 
are they” we asked. —‘ Those two men,’ continued 
the Spaniard, ‘ were once men of note in their own 
country; and their misfortune resolves itself into this 
simple tale. The man with grey hair, nearest to us, 
seemingly bent with excess of sorrow, was the king 
of some Danish colony in the East Indies; and the 
other, his favourite minister. After having reigned 
for many years with equity and wisdom, and having 
seen his little island, cradled in the lap of peace, put 
forth the strength of prosperity, the old monarch’s 
bright day of happiness and glory was suddenly over- 
shadowed by a cloud, which, though, by its insigni- 
ficance, at first unobserved, gradually gained bulk 
and darkness, and replete, at last, with all the ele- 
ments of storm and destruction, burst upon his head. 
A man murdered a woman, his wife; and, according 
to the criminal code of his country, was arrested, 
tried, and convicted; and this king, by the advice of 
his minister, ordered the assassin to be executed. 





of his fate, he went down, and following, carefully, 


to an immense depth, the winding of a stone stair- | 


The intelligence reached the ears of the Court of 
Denmark; and by command of Christian, the black 
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monarch and his adviser were arrested, on the plea, 
that, the one being, though a monarch, a subject of 
Denmark, had no power to carry the statutes of his 
own realm summarily into effect, without the pre- 
vious assent of the Danish Government; and, that, 
the other, being the principal minister, was as cul- 
pable as his master in permitting such an infringe- 
ment of the law. They were both subsequently tried 
for the offence, and being found guilty, were placed 
on board a Danish ship of war, and brought to Copen- 
hagen, where, within this fortress, they are doomed 
to pass, in solitary confinement, the small portion of 
life which may yet remain to them. They are 
allowed, as you see, occasionally to leave their prisons, 
and walk here for exercise; but even that indulgence 
must enhance the misery of their condition; for who 
could feel the delightful warmth of to-day, breathe 
its mild, soft air, and look on such a landscape as 
this, and not sigh to revisit a dungeon ?” 
Sic transit gloria mundi.” 

Our readers will not have failed to perceive 
how poetical all the interlocutors become in 
Mr. Ross’s company, or his version. The sen- 
timentality of the diplomatist bears its due 
relation to the exaltation of romance which 
invests the heroines of our author. An air of 
tender moralizing falls everywhere around 
within the shadow of the Yacht. The ancient 
mariner who killed the albatross was never of 
this ship’s crew. In a word, there is an am- 
bitious and sententious manner about Mr. Ross, 
which makes his narratives monotonous and 
gives to them an air of manufacture and un- 
reality—marring the effect of two volumes of 
otherwise light and pleasant reading. 





Chemical Reports and Memoirs. 
the Cavendish Society. 


In several of the continental languages there 
are works on chemical science of the highest 
value, from their profound research or the 
amount of industry that has been bestowed on 
the collection of the scientific facts which they 
record. Of the utmost interest to the chemical 
student, these works have remained untrans- 
lated from the circumstance of the limited 
circulation that publications of their character 
can obtain in our country. In consequence of 
this, much important information is in a great 
measure lost to the English chemist and manu- 
facturer. 


With the view of removing this barrier to 
progress it was resolved to form ‘a Society for 
the Translation and Publication of Works and 
Papers on the Science of Chemistry, and its ap- 
plications to Mineralogy, Manufactures,” &c. :— 
which Society was designated the ‘‘ Cavendish,” 
after that able experimentalist to whom the 
synthetical proof of the composition of water 
is due. We cannot but express our feeling 
of doubt as to the propriety of this name for 
a Society professedly purely chemical when 
England affords to the beadroll of Science 
names far more closely connected with che- 
mistry. It sounds well, however,—and that 
is something. The design of the Cavendish 
Society is excellent; and if for the small sub- 
scription of twenty shillings a-year its members 
can be furnished with three such volumes as 
that just published they will have full reason 
to be satisfied. The translation of Gmelin’s 
‘ Chemistry,’ which is in progress and of which 
the first volume is shortly to be supplied to the 
members, will be a most valuable addition to 
our scientific literature. 

The present volume of ‘ Reports and Memoirs’ 
is full of important matter; and we suspect there 
are few of the members of the Society who are 
not pleased, on the whole, with this instalment. 
It contains Memoirs by Otto, Filhol, Vogel, 
Chevreul, Regnault, Kop, and Bunsen, on inves- 
tigations of interest. Desiring to see a Society 
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which is of such good promise placed upon a 
satisfactory basis, we feat it our duty, however, 
to offer an objection to some portions of this 
volume. The Scientific Memoirs, the Philoso- 
phical Magazine, and our, one or two, other 
journals devoted to science would, in all pro- 

ability, within a short period have included 
these Memoirs in their translations. Certainly, 
the physical papers would not have remained 
long without an English dress. The memoir 
by Regnault which immediately preceded that 
which is given in this volume has already been 
translated; therefore this one, ‘On the Latent 
Heat of Steam at different Pressures,’ must 
have followed in the Scientific Memoirs. The 
paper by Chevreul, ‘ Physical Investigations on 
Dyeing,’—although ingenious and, as a practical 
application of physical research, valuable, — 
is not in the remotest degree connected with 
chemistry; and should not have found a place 
in any publication of this Society, unless it had 
been preceded by the eight memoirs on dyeing, 
which involve chemical phenomena, already 
published by this able investigator. 

We have, however, graver faults to deal with, 
as indicating a considerable amount of careless- 
ness. Regnault’s memoir as it appears in the 
volume of ‘ Memoirs of the French Academy’ 
is accompanied by a plate of the apparatus em- 
ployed by him in this delicate inquiry—which 
is remarkable for its completeness and the in- 
genuity with which its several parts have been 
designed. This apparatus is carefully described 
by the author,—which description has been 
preserved by the translator, and even the letters 
of reference to the figures retained here as in the 
original; but on referring to the plate accom- 
panying this volume neither figures nor letters 
are to be found,—a small part only, and that, 
with the exception of the ph er he dy the least 
important portion, of the apparatus being en- 
graved. Again, figure 4 of the plate is figure 5 
of the text,—and the contrary. Such errors as 
these must be avoided. 


Presuming these books to be designed for 
English readers, and finding by reference to 
the list of members that seven-eighths of them 
are certainly in the habit of regarding the Im- 
perial weights and measures as the most con- 
venient and of employing them accordingly, we 
are surprised at finding liters, millimeters, killo- 
grammes and grammes continually mentioned. 
If the Society intend to translate foreign works, 
they must see that weights and measures as well 
as words are given in an English form; or their 
books are rendered practically of little value 
—and their members will drop off. Whatever 
change may be introduced eventually in our 
standards of weight and measure, English terms 
will still be used,—and the grain weight will 
never give place to the gramme, notwithstanding 
the attempt making by a few chemists of the 
continental schools, in opposition to our general 
feeling, to introduce it. We therefore hope 
that the grammes in Gmelin’s ‘Chemistry’ will 
have their equivalents represented in English 
grains; which will give but little extra sane 
to the translator,—whereas the foreign decimal 
weights present a tedious difficulty to the majo- 
rity of his readers. 

With attention to these points, this Societ 
must prosper. We hail its establishment wit 
pleasure; feeling confident that British science 
will benefit by it. We are quite sure, from the 
names on the Council, that valuable works will 
always be selected by them; and we now, 
in candour, indicate errors,—hoping thereby 
to insure greater completeness in the future 
volumes which the Society may issue to its 
members. 
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The Image of his Father ; or, 
Trouble than a Dozen Girls 
a‘ Young Monkey.” 
hew. urst. 


= Boy is more 
: being a Tale 
By the Brothers Mad 


Tuar the current literature of a co 
daily mental ministry of a people ea 
Protean in its outward form—given to chan 
with changing circumstances—is probably a 2 
of society beneficial to its growth. The epic ma 
be for one age, the drama for another, the essa 
for a third, the novel for one still different,—and 
so forth through the vast variety of forms in 
which the mind embodies its creations. Geni 
though not bounded by, is still fixed in, its cen. 
tury ; and thus the great productions of litera. 
ture—when competently interpreted—are his. 
torical for the actual world as much as if they 
were its positive chronicles. Homer is as im. 
pane to the student of Hellenic history as 
erodotus ; and Milton must be comprehended 
as well as Clarendon by the man who shall 
_ understand the spirit of our grand poli- 
tical struggles. 

A change of the kind is going on before our 
eyes. Within the memory of many of our 
readers we were in an age of poetry : gradually 
we subsided into a mood for se ln this 
now seems to be vanishing too. Those good 
ponderous stories in three volumes, the heavy. 
armed regulars of literature in which we were 
wont to take delight, appear to be giving way 
before the onset of innumerable literary s 
shooters, warriors in single volumes, but of all 
sizes and of inveterate activity. That the 
change is for the better we are not prepared to 
admit. The campaign is transformed into a 
guerilla warfare. 

Seriously, we appear to be making but a bad 
exchange in giving up the novel for the class of 
coarse, flimsy, and farcical productions of which 
‘The Image of his Father’ may be considereda 
specimen. The novel had always some trace of 
art about it. It had also more or less of the 
ideal or poetical element in its composition. Its 
subject-matter—stories of love, romance, or chi- 
valry—was not essentially vulgar and vulgar- 
izing. Sickly it might often be from excess of 
sentiment; but even its sickliness was some- 
times a thing that refined. The literature which 
is now threatening to supersede it possesses 
scarcely one of its redeeming qualities. The 
highest aim of this being to produce a laugh, it 
caricatures humanity ; of which it draws only 
the coarser, harsher, more revolting features. 
It gives the “ Victoria” version of life ;—and 
bears the same relation to Art that a penny 
print bears to a painting by Raffaelle. 

In this new work of the Brothers Mayhew 
we see evidence of the descending course to 
which they who cultivate this species of lite- 
rature are doomed. Its story is not merely 
farcical—but a farce. We have all laughed 
heartily at the vagaries of Liston and Farren 
in its principal parts. A Brigadier Farquhar 
sends his son from India to be educated in 
England. The youth is placed by his guardian, 
Impey, a lawyer, in Dr. Vyse’s school at Black- 
heath,—but ‘runs away in consequence of a 
good flogging. ‘The lawyer continues to receive 
and pocket the remittances for the boy’s support 
untit he is ‘suddenly alarmed by intelligence 
that Brigadier and Mrs. Farquhar have come t0 
England. The man of law then hits upon the very 
novel expedient of passing off Hugh Burgoyne, 
another Anglo-Indian boy,—whose parent 
just written that ke would not come to England 
for four years,—as young Farquhar. This tells, 
in “ Victoria” fashion. The fond mother declares 
she would have known Hugh to be her son 
amongst ten thousand, and that he “‘is the very 
image of his father.” The situation is very 
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farcical ; and the diligent student of the ways 
of life on the stage feels assured that some ac- 
cident must bring Hugh’s father upon the scene 
in the next act. Of course he comes :—and a 
son has to be provided for him out of a “youn 
monkey” who was born in the gutter, reare 
in the streets, and thence translated into Mr. 
Impey’s service. The pranks of this youth 
and the horror of the old gentleman at finding his 
son such a cub are the occasion of much broad 
mirth. It were superfluous to point to the 
dénouement of such a tale: let us rather intro- 
duce our readers to one of its chief personages 
‘and victims.— 

“Doctor Vyse, the proprietor of this establish- 
ment, was a reverend gentleman, who prided himself 
on the blandness of his tone, the commanding re- 
spectability of his appearance, and the intellectual 
baldness of his head. Often had Mrs. Vyse, the 
partner of his bosom and school, (his ‘ foolish Annie,’ 
_as he would call her) been heard to declare, as the 
Doctor left her to visit the parents of some expected 
new pupil, that ‘she was certain no mother who 
had any regard for the welfare of her son could for 
one moment hesitate about entrusting her child to 
the care of a man with such a benevolent brow and 
commanding figure as “her Joseph” had.’ Indeed, 
in his broad-brimmed beaver hat, with his long 
single-breasted black surtout buttoned close up to 
his throat, and almost touching his heels, and his 
black gaiters fitting tight to the plump calves he 
gloried in, the schoolmaster looked as moral, learned, 
and lively as a hatchment. From his solemn and 
‘intellectual appearance you might have fancied him 
one of the mutes in attendance on the remains of 
the dead languages. But Mrs. Vyse was by no 
means an impartial judge. Though ‘her Joseph’ 
‘certainly was a remarkably fine philosophic-looking 
man, still, his love for the good things of this vain 
empty world had afflicted him with a slight abdo- 
minal protuberance and a redundance of chin which 
weighed as heavily on his mind as it did on his neck- 
cloth. In fact he had so little perceptible neck, 
that the white kerchief he wound round his throat 
‘looked more like a wisp of muslin than a cravat. 
‘Tf so great a man could be said to have any fail- 
“ings, assuredly Dr. Vyse’s bitterest enemy could not 
have ascribed to him more than three, viz.—an over 
partiality for classical quotations, an extreme love of 
the kissing crust, with plenty of good fresh butter, 
and a most studious regard for ‘appearances.’ This 
‘last, indeed, was his prime weakness. The fear of 


‘the world was the bugbear that haunted every mo- 


ment of his life, and regulated every act he did. 
His hard-earned and spotless reputation, as he termed 
it, he lived in continued dread of losing through 
any non-observance of the forms and ceremonies of 
society. Whatever he did, was done, because if 
‘left undone, as he said, ‘it would look so.’ He 
dressed in black, because, being a schoolmaster he 
thought it had ‘a much better Jook.’ Not a speck 
of dirt or dust was to be seen throughout his house, 
not from. any natural love of cleanliness, but for ‘the 
look of the thing.” And his name was in the sub- 
scription lists to most of the charitable institutions, 
not because he had any wish to assist them, but 
because it had ‘such a benevolent look.’ Indeed, 
Doctor ‘Vyse’s was that pinchbeck morality which 
80 often‘passes current in the world, because it has 
all the look of the sterling article, and yet, when 
fairly tested, turns out to be only the sham of vanity, 
and nothing but brass after all. He was one of the 
many ‘highly respectable men who seek to do good, 
a8 boys strive to smoke—not from any innate liking 
of it, but because it is generally admired in others.”’ 


On finding out that Major Burgoyne is on his 
way to “s and, this worthy rushes off to his 
brother-in-law Impey with the startling intelli- 
gence. The lawyer proposes his plan of meet- 
ing the difficulty. — 

“*You know that lad of mine in the outer office?” 
—‘What, Isaacs!’ exclaimed the Doctor, falling 
back with horror at the idea of a boy with a nose 
almost as long as Punch’s being passed off as the son 
of any Christian.—‘No! no!’ answered Impey, 
smiling at the fearful expression the Doctor had put 
on, ‘I mean young Dando—that sharp-looking 





boy, that sits near the window, you know.’-—‘ Well! 
and what of him ?’ asked Vyse, hardly believing that 
Impey ever could mean to make any use of him.— 
‘ Well, that boy is so sharp and impudent, that, if he 
had only been properly educated, I'd lay my life he’d 
have been Lord Chancellor by this time,’ continued 
Impey in a confidential whisper.’ ‘ He’s up to any- 
thing—particularly mischief; and if we only make 
it worth his while—for I suppose I must go you 
halves in the expense—why he’s the very lad we 
want. Besides, he’s just about Hugh’s age, and what's 
more, of such a dark complexion, and so uncom- 
monly bilious, that anybody to look at him would 
say he’d been born in India. Now, confess, didn’t 
you think so yourself when you first saw him, Joe 2” 
—‘ Certainly, his complexion is favourable for Indian 
extraction,’ answered Vyse, ‘but——’—‘ But!’ re- 
torted Impey, with a sneer, ‘ of course you must raise 
some objection or other, because you yourself didn’t 
make the proposal. But now, candidly, Joe, did you 
never notice how like he is to young Burgoyne about 
the eyes ?°—‘ Well! yes, now I come to think of it, 
he is something like him,’ replied the schoolmaster, 
staring at the carpet with his head on one side, and 
fancying he could trace a resemblance, now he had 
been made to believe that some really existed. ‘ But, 
I say, Sam, you know that boy’s education has been 
so shamefully neglected, that I never could—for the 
sake of my reputation—allow him to be passed off 
as one of my scholars.'.—‘ Oh! I don’t mean to say 
the lad’s been brought up at either Cambridge or 
Oxford,’ replied Impey, with a sneer at Vyse's fas- 
tidiousness. ‘ But I’ll lay my life he'll do very well 
for the Major, for officers, you see, are proverbially 
notlearned men.’—‘Ah! butat least they don’t murder 
the king’s English every time they open their mouths,” 
answered Vyse, indignantly. ‘ As for that Dando of 
yours, I declare I never heard him speak two sen- 
tences together but what he invariably, with that 
perversity so peculiar to the vulgar, would throw in 
an ‘h’ where none ought to be, and where the ‘h’ 
ought to be, would leave it out. Now, it was only 
the other day—when he was going over a deed—I 
heard him talking about somebody and his “hairs, 
hexors, hadmors, and hassigns aving and olding” some 
said ouse for hever. Howdo you think I should like any 
one to fancy that a boy like that had been seventeen 
years at my school? Oh, it’ll never do,’ continued 
Vyse, as the recollection of some fresh barbarism 
flashed across his mind. *‘ Why it was only the other 
day I heard him tell Mr. Cohen he'd torse him for 
a pennuth of pudden.—‘ Well!’ answered Impey, 
determined not to be beaten, ‘and are you prepared 
to say that pudden is not the proper pronunciation ? 
Pudding indeed! Is there any such verb as “to 
pud,” I should like to know? Do you say garding 
—eh? Of course not, but you say garden ; and for 
the very same reason it strikes me that we should say 
pudden instead of pudding.‘ Upon my word, you're 
a wonderful man, Sam,’ replied Vyse, tickled by 
Impey’s ingenuity, ‘and were made for a lawyer. I 
really do believe you would prove to demonstration 
that black was white. But come now, what do ycu say 
to the young vagabond’s calling oysters—highste -s?° 
—‘ Why I should say that that, like all such matters, 
was merely conventional, nothing more,” Impey replied, 
shrugging his shoulders, ‘ especially as it’s now well 
known’ (though it must be confessed that Impey 
himself had never heard it before) ‘that George IV. 
—the first gentleman in Europe, mind !—always said 
pint for point. Besides, if Dando isn’t quite so gram- 
matical as you would like him, why won't it be very 
easily accounted for by your having written over to 
old Burgoyne (as you know you did),’ observed 
Impey, dexterously making use of the letter that he 
had only heard of for the first time the morning pre- 
vious, ‘ saying that he was an idle, bad disposed boy, 
and that you could do nothing with him. So you 
see, Mr. Clever, if Dando did mind his p’s and q’s and 
v's and w’s in the first-rate style you would like him 
to, why it would never tally with the account you 
gave of young Burgoyne in that letter..—This was 
a poser for the Doctor, who knew that he had written 
the letter in a fit of childish anger, and was almost 
glad to have the opportunity of making his words 
appear right. Consequently, even though young 
Dando’s deficiency of acquirements went a little bit 
beyond what, for his scholastic reputation, the Doctor 
thought he could attribute to a boy's indolence, still, 





as it was not exactly the moment for him to hesitate, 
and as there seemed to be something like a feasibility 
about what the lawyer had said, he at once agreed 
with Impey, that the best way was to see what answer 
Dando himself would make to the proposal. So the 
lawyer put his mouth to the tin tube, and shouted 
‘ Dando’ into the clerks’ office.” 


The “young monkey” is installed in the 
school as Hugh Burgoyne. This is the way in 


which he improved his opportunities in genteel 
society.— 


“ Of an evening, while the poor lady was quietly 
darning her Joseph's socks, if he wasn't shooting 
at her spectacles with his potato pop-gun, he was 
swallowing her balls of cotton and bringing them out 
at his nose. Sometimes he'd steal up quietly behind 
her chair, and then putting his mouth close to the 
industrious and unsuspecting lady's ear, would blow 
into it such a cat-call, that she ‘d drop all her work 
and jump up into the air in a state of the most awful 
alarm; for in order to perfect himself in the art, 
Dando had had his centre tooth extracted, and could 
now whistle as shrilly as a railway-engine before 
entering a tunnel, Often would Dando post him- 
self at the first-floor window, and if he saw a lady's 
school coming that way, he ’d kiss his hands to them; 
and when the enraged governess shook her parasol 
at him and called him a ‘ young monkey,’ he’d im- 
mediately discharge at her bonnet some half dozen 
balls of whiting done up in thin paper so as to break 
directly they hit the mark. This, with water upon 
some foot passengers and lumps of coal upon others 
caused such a succession of rings at the gate and 
complaints from persons requesting to speak with 
the gentleman of the house, that at last the Doctor 
began to rue the day when he had received the 
‘young monkey’ into the bosom of his family. In 
this manner three days were passed, and on the fourth 
Mr. and Mrs. Vyse were suddenly thrown into a 
dreadful state of confusion by the stoppage at the 
garden gate of a glass coach, on the box of which, 
beside the driver, sat a native East Indian servant, 
dressed in the white turban and petticoats of his 
country. This was quite enough to assure them that 
the long-expected and dreaded Major had come at 
last. Immediately all the servants were sent flying 
right and left to seek Dando. But alas! the 
‘young hopeful’ was nowhere to be found. Vyse, 
however, thought it best to run out and welcome 
‘home’ the old gentleman, who, for fourteen years, 
had paid his bills with such promptitude and punc- 
tuality. The Major—and his daughter, whom he 
had brought with him—had however alighted from 
the coach; and had both stopped at the garden gate 
to look up at something on the roof which had 
attracted the attention of a dozen or two giggling 
spectators. The schoolmaster, with an inward feel- 
ing that something was wrong, himself turned round 
to see what was the cause of the crowd. And then 
the Doctor nearly sunk to the earth with shame as 
he beheld the ‘ plaguy’ Dando out on the parapet, 
dressed in all his new clothes, in the act of painting 
an immense pair of black curly-tailed mustachios on 
the huge plaster cast of the Goddess Minerva; upon 
whose head he had already forced one of the school- 
master’s old broad-brimmed hats, and into whose 
mouth he had stuck a short clay pipe. So indig- 
nant did the Doctor feel at this treatment of his 
presiding deity that there is not the least doubt, had 
it not been for the presence of the Major, he would 
have sent for a policeman, and despite of the con- 
sequences, given the son that was to be, into charge 
then and there. As it was, however, the nervous 
Vyse was so discomfited, that he had only presence 
of mind enough to stammer out a few words of con- 
gratulation to the old Major, who, much to the 
horror of the schoolmaster, would, all the time he 
was being conducted towards the ‘ reception-room,”’ 
keep wondering what the deuce that young vaga- 
bond was at up there. No sooner had Vyse ushered 
the East Indian and his daughter into the apartment 
than he rushed up stairs, three at a time, in search 
of the ‘ young rip,’ whose manners and morals he 
was to have the credit of having cultivated for the 
last fourteen years—leaving old Burgoyne to con- 
tinue his wonder without the chance of meeting with 
a satisfactory reply.” 

We have said that the spirit and tone of this 
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story are harsh and literal. From beginning 
to end there is an absence of such touches of 
nature and poetry as have been hitherto found 
in the works of the Brothers Mayhew. That 
the vulgarity has grown up, to fill the other 
deficiencies, these extracts will prove. All the 
allusions, similes, illustrations, are tangible and 
coarse. A man’s nose is compared to West- 
minster Bridge ; —a person is said to be ‘as 
silent as a pair of list slippers” ;—another is 
‘*pale as acheap printed cotton after the first 
washing.” There is not a touch of poetry or 
refinement throughout the whole of the three 
hundred pages. Where the Mayhews have 
ventured ona good antique illustration, it is one 
that has ceased to be true. Thus, we have 
“hungry as a poet” and “ thin as a poet.”’ 

In conclusion, this work would have been 
wholly undeserving of the notice we have 
bestowed upon it but for the opportunity which 
it affords us of uttering a warning against the 
unwholesome tendency of the literature of the 
day. By pandering to a vile gallery taste 
two clever men have here contrived to render 
the genius that is in them ineffectual,—and to 
produce a book for quoting from which we are 
obliged to offer to our readers the apology of 
our purpose. 





The Italians at Home. By Fanny Lewald. 
Authoress of ‘Diogena,’ ‘Clementina and 
Jenny,’ &c. Translated from the German 
by the Countess D’Avigdor. 2 vols. Newby. 


In a note introducing to “ the English public” 
this translation of her last written book, Mdlle. 
Lewald takes the opportunity of avowing herself 
the author of ‘ Diogena,’ that successful parody 
of the Countess Hahn-Hahn’s novels—of which 
we gave some account a twelvemonth ago 
[Athen. No. 1029]. At the time when that 
notice appeared, the name of the writer was no 
secret to us; but it might have seemed uncour- 
teous, in reference to a work of so peculiar a 
complexion, to raise the mask of the lady so long 
as she appeared desirous of retaining it. It 
may perhaps be thought that she now goes a 
little out of her way to remove what has long 
been no mystery to any who might be con- 
cerned in its discovery, on the occasion of 
appearing in proprid persond with a perform- 
ance of a totally different character. 

This is a reeord of the author’s impressions 
and observations during a journey of nearly two 
years through all parts of Italy, including a 
short Sicilian tour. This ground has been so 
thoroughly beaten by our own travellers, of 
both sexes, who have related their experiences, 
that no ordinary qualities would be required 
to make any new contribution of the kind 
very interesting to English readers. The field 
has been closely gleaned in all directions; and 
of the particular class in which Mdlle. Lewald 
claims a place, we have recent performances 
by English women leaving little to be desired 
from any fresh exercise of feminine observa- 
tion. Our lady travellers in Italy, from the 
days of Lady Morgan, Miss Waldie and Mrs. 
Jameson down to Mrs. Shelley and Mrs. But- 
ler, have shown us the aspects in which that 
inviting country presents itself to the female 
eye, with such various powers of description 
and remark as to forestal in a great measure 
any subsequent: accounts of the same kind. 
We do not say that the topic is wholly ex- 
hausted: —in a land. so richly endowed by 
Nature and Art, and teeming with historical 
interest, something new will always be seen by 
a highly gifted eye. But it is worn-out ground 
for all but the traveller of genius. 

The ways in which Italy may offer fresh 
revelations to such a visitor are as various 
as her claims on the attention of cultivated 





minds. She presents to the learned a grand 
historical picture, embracing through several 
distinct epochs all that is important in the 
course of European polity and culture. She 
offers to the reflective some of the rarest mate- 
rials for inquiry, some of the most interesting 
topics for observation of the present and con- 
jecture for the future. To the student of Art 

er attractions are unbounded. And even the 
less thoughtful and cultivated she invites with 
her abundance of life and colour, with the 
native vivacity of her people, the splendour of 
her pomp and exhibitions, and the loveliness of 
her soil and climate. 

Mdlle. Lewald is chiefly attracted by her 

ualities of the last-mentioned class. With 
the historic or literary treasures of Italy she 
has evidently but a slight acquaintance, and 
betrays no real sympathy. On many topics 
which invite reflection in the scenes she visited 
she comments freely and boldly enough; but 
the remarks they ) om from her do not add 
much value to her book. They are super- 
ficial, and often contradictory; and wear for 
the most part a certain tinge of discontent 
and sarcasm which bespeaks a mind too little 
at ease in its own state to enter with due 
calmness and insight upon many of the serious 
matters which she ventures to discuss. Whatever 
value her sketches may possess must be sought 
in the descriptions of scenes or objects that have 
impressed or amused her for the moment. These 
are often lively and picturesque; and, as light 
reading, may afford an agreeable passing enter- 
tainment. ‘To any higher pretensions the book 
is not entitled:—its quota of general remark 
being likely on the whole rather to diminish than 
to add to the pleasing effect of its descriptive 
passages. 

So far as its contents enable us to trace a 
character of the writer’s mind, it would appear 
to have been trained (if we may so call a pro- 
cess which rather rebels against established 
discipline) in a school too much in vogue, we 
fear, amongst the younger race of German 
writers—in Prussia especially. The distrust 
of all things constituted, whether in political, 
theological, or social systems, is ‘one of its chief 
doctrines, and the polemic spirit of its mem- 
bers too often intrudes into regions of Art 
and Poetry that have nothing in common 
with contentious topics. This disposition im- 
parts a harsh and ungenial tone to the belles 
lettres of young Germany; in which the prin- 
ciple of negation is apt to break out in a 
manner bordering on defiance—agreeing but 
ill with the sweet spirit of Poetry, and in 
strange contrast to the productions of Ger- 
many’s better day. The prevalence of such a 
temper in elegant literature is apt to wither up 
the choicest flowers of genius. It is not en- 
gaging when set forth with all the foree and 
subtlety of masculine sarcasm,—it is still less 
welcome in those diluted mixtures with senti- 
ment and frivolous fancies in which it ap- 
pears at secend-hand in some female writers of 
this school. To her leanings in its direction 
Malle. Lewald seems to be swayed by a lively 
Gallo-German impulse :—a tendency of young 
Germany generally, which one of the survivin 
veterans of a better time has lately <aieal 
in terms of merited reproof. Her views at all 
events are visibly tinged with French colours; 
and much of: whatever information she displays 
in this book appears to have been drawn from 
French sources. She quotes with rapture as 
“sublime” the showy galimathias of Gozlan,— 
deems Fourier a benevolent sage,—and is so far 
gone in opinions which have borne notable 
fruit in France since her sketches were written, 
as to believe, for instance, “that all crime would 
become impossible by all having a sufficiency.” 
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So strong are her Gallic predilection. «> 
Prussian “sneah she is, she me, 
possible occasions an enthusiasm for N, ohne 
Bonaparte which embraces nearly eve 

ber of his family. To this, if we add the, oa 
alternately admiring and scoffing at the ena 
creed and practices, she never loses an 
tunity of showing a bitter distaste of the Pro. 
testantism of her own country,—and that th 
judgment thus untowardly biassed does ed 
appear to be naturally a very consistent one 
we shall have stated the principal causes that 
disqualify her from adding much to our know. 
ledge or gratification by general strictures pa 
reflection on what she has seen in Italy. It 
may also be observed, that in the few instances 
in which she speaks of England or the English 
the tone, as might be expected from her French 
sympathies, is anything but friendly :—a circum. 
stance too trivial for notice, had not the writer 
herself chosen to introduce this book to “the 
English public.” On such points the English 
we know, are of all people the least sensitive. 
stili it may not be amiss, at a time like the “4d 
sent, when so much of the “ genius and art” of 
the Continent is drawn to our shores by the 
hope of gaining what other lands deny them, to 
point out the bad taste—not to say impertinence 
—of asking for welcome with the-same breath 
that utters a scarcely concealed dislike, 


In making a few extracts from these volumes 
we shall prefer such as most agreeably display 
the power of sketching outward objects uncon- 
nected with remarks of questionable value :— 
and some of the following passages are chosen, 
as telling of scenes a little out of the usual 
way of Italian travellers. Here is a lively pic- 
ture from the Eternal City. The peculiaritiesof 
the text—on which we shall have to say a word 
or two presently—are exactly copied from the 
translation before us.— 


“The amusements of the people outside the gates 
of the city are entirely different to those provided by 
Prince Borghese. During the last fortnight of the 
month of October, every afternoon, carriages and 
small omnibuses full of men and women are seen, 
all are generally singing and playing on tambourines. 
The two sexes are always divided, and the men are 
more numerous than the women. They consist 
principally of the inhabitants of the other side of the 
Tiber, the Trasteverini. The women wear a coloured 
skirt, small black velvet boddice, open in front, a 
black felt pointed hat, with coloured ribbons, large 
nosegays, and handsome gold ornaments on the neck 
and in the ears; they never wear anything gilt. In 
this dress, the fine bust, and beautiful arm are seen 
to advantage. The left arm upraised, supports the 
tambourine, while the right produces the sound, the 
bright eyes sparkle, and the warm red lips move for 
the joyous song. From the carriages of the men, 
the mandolines and flutes are heard; they drive about 
amidst song, laughter and music to the Engelsburgh 
past St. Peter's, and then to the Osterie, near the 
Porte Angelice. There the country is quite flat, the 
yellow water of the Tiber flows through green mea- 
dows, and there is a wide avenue of trees, just out- 
side the gates, where all the Osterie are situated. The 
carriages of the Trasteverini women stopped as soon 
as they reached that spot. The young men sprang 
forward to assist them in elighting; then. the doors 
of the garden were opened, and the dancing com- 
menced immediately. The men and women some- 
times danced together, and sometimes alone. Some- 
times two young men, and then two young women 
would dance the Saltarello together, to the sound 
of the tambourine; the dancers moved with the 
greatest vivacity, which increased every moment, and 
did not cease until the dancers retired and made room 
for fresh ones. Those who were not dancing stood 
round in a circle to watch the different couples, for 
there were always several in each Osteria; the 
beauty of both men and women was praised enthu- 
siastically, and the applause excited the dancers te 
still greater exertion, till the delight became universal. 
There were also whole families sitting at small tables 
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taking their wine; bread, oranges, and salt 
lives were offered for sale. The dancers refreshed 
themselves under the verandahs, or near the foun- 
tains, or stood on the chairs to watch some newly 
arrived beauty; after a time, the company belonging to 
different carriages had seen enough, and they pro- 
ceeded to other Osterie to begin dancing again. The 
rhythm of the Saltarello becomes faster the longer 
it lasts, and the eyes and cheeks of the dancers more 
owing. At last, a young girl and a youth stepped 
and commenced a dance — more wild 
jonate fire than we can possibly imagine to 
oo frigid north. It was as if an electric 
fluid attracted them to each other with indescribable 
and then as if some unseen power wished 
to prevent their uniting. The eyes, the arms, sought 
each other like sweet words of love, or sighs of 
flaming desire; the glances were rapidly interchanged; 
the maiden approached, timidly, the youth stretched 
his hand forward to seize her—one more step only— 
but the tambourine sounded again; the maiden 
j aside; a fresh turn took place, and she was 
farther than ever from him who sought her. All the 
spectators laughed, and called out bravo! and the 
wild sport recommenced, till the dancers were fairly 
exhausted and retired. There was really something 
baechantic in this dance, that appeared to me strange 
und unpleasant, and yet there wasnothing exaggerated 
or improper. There was neither drunkenness nor 
loud words, which are both usually heard and seen 
at feasts of Bacchus amidst joyful, ardent, and happy 
youth.” 

We found the following amusing ; and must 
admire, as a proof of the natural good sense of 
the Roman populace, that “strange apprecia- 
tion” of the “moving and painful” drama 
which seems to have perplexed Mdlle. Lewald: 


“Qne evening, we went to the Teatro Metastasio, 
where Signora Ristori, a perfect actress, was to per- 
form in a newly-translated play: ‘Elle est folle.” It 
is the well-known piece which has attained such 
universal approbation in the French and German 
theatres, and created such intense interest. This is 
the plot of the piece :—‘ Lord Harvey is travelling 
in Italy, with his wife and niece: he has lived in 
the happiest confidence, until he suddenly begins to 
observe that a stranger continually follows his wife : 
he diseovers him in a téte-a-téte with her at Naples, 
but concealing his suspicions, says nothing: and the 
very first opportunity that presents itself, he avenges 
his wrong by precipitating the unfortunate cavalier 
into the sea, while the two are walking alone on the 
heightabove Pausilippo. Afterthis deed of violence 
Naples becomes odious to him; he departs on the 
following day, and travels through various places, 
accompanied by the two ladies; until, tormented by 
the stings of conscience and incessantly goaded by 
the anguish arising from the idea of having lost 
his wife's affection, he becomes insane, and fancies, 
by a remarkable hallucination, that it is his wife 
who has lost her senses, To hide this menial 
derangement from the world, he retires to a coun- 
try seat which he possesses in England; and the 
unhappy wife, in tenderness for the malady of 
her husband, humours the whim and submits to 
the seclusion from the world. Thus they live for 
years, till Lord Harvey calls in medical aid for 
the benefit of his lady. The doctor, an intelligent 
man, soon discovers the right state of things, and his 
skilful treatment, to which is added the unexpected 
appearance of the cavalier who was supposed to 
be drowned, effects a complete cure in the mental 
malady of the English nobleman. An explanation 
ensues. The stranger, as may be imagined, was 
enamoured of the niece instead of the aunt; and that 

téte which had led to such disastrous results 

- been sought by him with the view of gaining 
favour of Lady Harvey, as he had reason to feel 
doubtful of the consent of her lord. The injuries 
Which he received when thrown with such violence 
the sea had led to a severe illness; and thus he 
po all traces of the Harveys, until accident brought 
ut the meeting. All, of course, is thus satisfac- 
pag cleared up; and the piece ends happily with 
union ef the young lovers.’ This piece, which 
— performed for the first time, and which, 
well acted in Germany, produces so moving 
Painful an effect, made a completely contrary 
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impression in Italy. In the scene where the maniac 
tells the physician that he wishes him to prescribe 
for his wife, who is insane, the spectators began to 
laugh. They deemed it absurd, that he who was 
really the lunatic should be considered reasonable, 
and that the rational party should be taken for in- 
sane. The laughter increased at every word pro- 
nounced by Lord Harvey, at every complaint respect- 
ing his wife’s sad malady. Neither his excellent 
acting nor the masterly performance of Ristori could 
awaken the least sympathy in the audience, whose 
mirth became more general at every succeeding 
scene. Each paroxysm of the suffering lord was 
followed by loud laughter; and when the physician 
at length obtained possession of the secret, when it 
became known that the nobleman had murdered 
the supposed lover of his wife and had become a 
lunatic in consequence, their bursts of laughter had 
nobounds. They clapped their hands, they knocked 
with their sticks, there was such rejoicing, that I 
feared the paroxysm would become epidemic, and 
that the piece would not be performed to the end; 
but this, however, was not the case.” 

A marine excursion from Naples to Ischia 
affords us glimpses of a little world rarely visited 
by pleasure-seekers from the North.— 

“ There are four small towns on the north-east side 
of the island—LIschia, Casamicciola, Lecco, and Foria. 
A broad road—in fact, the only regularly made one in 
the islands, which leads over the heights and through 
valleys—joins them all together. In the islands the 
peculiarity of Italy not to possess any villages is 
striking. In Italy, wherever several families reside near 
each other, there is a town-paese, which has its market- 
place in the centre, its church and monastery, and, 
if near the sea, its port, the Marina. A café, an 
apothecary, two or three shops, the doctor and sur- 
geon, are never wanting. At the door of the latter, 
there is usually a sign, on which is painted a man 
with the blood flowing from his arm, as from a foun- 
tain,—for bleeding is, to the Italians, a pleasure and 
a relief, to which they generally treat themselves 
every month during the warm weather. The towns 
are paved with stone. The houses are massive, and 
with flat roofs; they have windows down to the 
ground, which open on small railed balconies. In 
every market-place there is an Acquajolo, with his 
small, smartly-ornamented shop, in which he sells 
lemonade and iced water. The men of the working 
classes assemble round these; while the wealthy 
citizens enjoy their little chat in the cafés, or at the 
priest’s or apothecary’s. In the islands we are 
brought completely to understand how different 
national customs result from the circumstance of 
situation and climate. In Ischia, there is only one 
carriage, which belongs to the richest inhabitant of 
Foria; it is a two-wheeled cabriolet,—and directly 
one perceives wheels at a distance, one is sure that 
Don Antonio has made his triumphal march through 
the island. It is not easy to walk, in the heat, up 
these steep i quently, donkeys are 
universally employed, on which a smal] seat for 
females, called a Spanish saddle, is placed. There 
is a great stillness in this place; the sound of lowing 
cattle is but rarely heard,—for just as there is but 
one carriage, so there is but a single cow. The peo- 
ple do not eat butter; and if milk be required, goats’ 
milk must satisfy the demand. There is also no 
neighing of horses, for these animals are very rare, 
donkeys being far safer; and, except in the solitary 
instance named above, no sound of carriage wheels 
ever strikes upon the ear. The town lies in deep 
repose, the villas scattered between them, and among 
these a small white church is occasionally to be seen. 
Every villa is surrounded by a vineyard, which is 
enclosed within a high wall, each one separate. The 
indented rock of the once flaming Epomeo, which 
traverses the whole island, still looks down in stately 
grandeur on the peaceful repose at its feet; and cer- 
tainly there, in that small and tranquil spot, one 
could easily understand the wish to live for one’s- 
self in the simplest enjoyments of nature, away from 
the dissipation of society, and with one’s own re- 
membrances for companions. The people in Ischia 
are handsome; their physiognomy being of the 
Moorish or Spanish cast. The inhabitants of Foria, 
however, appeared the handsomest to me,—their 
light blue eyes lent so peculiar a charm to their 
bright and sunny faces, dark complexions, and raven 
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black hair. Like all Italians, the islanders have a 
natural kindness in their intercourse with each other 
as well as towards strangers. Even in the lower 
classes, they are full of respectful attention to women; 
and I never saw anywhere men more tender towards 
children or more willingly and cheerfully sharing 
their play. * * Oh! a festival of the church at 
Ischia near the sea, at Casamicciola, at Lecco, or 
Foria, is the pleasantest thing in the world! There, 
in a few hours, altars and chapels are erected, where 
the processions halt, in order to receive benedic- 
tions. Wherever a procession appears, loud and 
joyful shouts ring through the bright air; colonnades, 
decked with blooming myrtle and ornamented with 
variegated lamps, are arranged on the sea-shore. 
The little lights are seen in all the houses; and they 
also gleam from the boats, and the old-fashioned 
sails wave in the evening breeze. And the graceful 
marinaro in white shirt and jacket, the many-coloured 
scarf around his waist, the straw hat with its black 
ribband on his head, how proudly he goes about 
with his wife and child, in his self-formed grandeur ! 
Then the agile donkey-drivers dance the spirited 
tarantella to the sound of the tambourine, with 
their red caps in their hands; the light of the lamps 
sparkles through the green, vine-covered arbours, 
where the women are sitting; the elder ones in the 
conscious dignity of their valuable gold ear-rings and 
rich gold chains ; the younger, chatting and joking, 
till the sound of the tambourine approaches nearer 
and nearer, and, with its whirling, ringing noise, 
entices them to follow the irresistible rhythm of the 
delightful tarantella. How the glances fly, how the 
handsome marinaro approaches the elegant and 
graceful girl; how she knows how to repulse him; 
how, afterwards, she tries ‘to attract him; how life, 
joy, and pleasure scem to tremble in every move- 
ment; and how well the luxuriance of nature, and 
the enchanting light, suit the glowing dances of these 
splendid people! Even the elder women cannot 
resist it: they accompany the simple music of the 
tambourine with a kind of song, until fatigue at last 
puts an end to their joy, and they return, chatting 
and singing, to their homes. The two favourite 
songs, ‘ Lullisea’ and ‘Ti voglio ben assai,’ sound in 
all the streets, re-echo from the heights and in every 
valley, until at length they cease, and soft silent 
tranquillity is spread over the island. The glow- 
worms sparkle brightly on the laurel bushes; the 
night butterflies and the bats fly in the darkness, 
which is soon to yield to early dawn. Then, it is 
beautiful to stand on the height which overlooks 
Foria, the little white town, which is still protected 
by the Moorish square watch-towers. They are 
built high on the lava mountains, in order to com- 
mand a view of the sea. Around them are traces of 
the most dreadful devastation which took place in 
those times, when the streams of flames poured on 
the surface of the earth, and formed themselves into 
curious and fanciful shapes. There no cultivation 
succeeds — no seeds ripen in that desolation; the 
Indian fig alone pushes itself through the interstices, 
and brings forth its numerous yellow flowers and 
fruit, which latter are eaten by the people. And 
close by, where the soil is more fertile, are numerous 
villas which extend from the foot of Epomeo as far 
as the sea. Whichever way the eye turns, the vines 
are seen, and the ripening grapes hang in luxuriant 
bunches. Above the high waving reeds of Canna, 
the dark green catalpas, and olive trees, with their 
silvery edges. Flaming pomegranates and snowy 
myrtles usually surround the houses. The stately 
stem of the majestic aloe rises with its strong, sharp 
leaves, and turns its large blossoms to the horizon 
like a tree of liberty. The shining ivy clings to the 
walls, and embraces the trees; the delicate, white 
caper blossoms, with their violet veins, hang down in 
wreaths; and the clematis, mingling its graceful 
tendrils with the rose of Pestum, sits enthroned 
among the red and white oleanders,” 


These passages will give a pretty fair idea of 
what pleases us the most in Mdlle. Lewald’s 
volumes. We have now to speak of their pre- 
sent appearance in an English dress. 

Of the mistakes of all kinds with which 
they abound, some belong to the original 
text; the far greater part, we must believe, 
in justice to Mdlle. Lewald, are chargeable 
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on the translator and on the corrector of the 
press. Among the former we shall not class 
singularities of opinion, or perverse remarks 
on Art; amongst which the most noticeable 
perhaps are certain strictures on the Venus 
of Florence, and the dislike openly expressed 
for Michael Angelo. But we must set down, 
as most likely to be found in the original, 
such curious slips as “Lago di Maggiore,”’ 
“the mild countenance of Julius II.,” the dis- 
covery that the English neither would enjoy 
nor are used in their own country to driving in 
the open air (I. p. 46)—and some specimens of 
French versification, found in an improbable 
carnival love story, that occupies much space 
in the second volume, as for instance :— 

Toi qui porte le nom de l’amante adorée 

Que Pétrarque chante, la célébrant toujours, 

Calme les doux transports de notre dme énivrée. 

* * * * 

Or, 

Toi, dont elle m'‘a dit l'angélique douceur 

Sois un ange pour nous, et mets la sur mon caur ;— 
verses which, the tale informs us, “ produced”’ 
—well they might !—“ smiles on the countenances 
of the sisters’”’ to whom they were addressed.— 
We do not suppose it to be Mdlle. Lewald’s fault 
that nearly every foreign word or foreign name 
introduced is mis-spelt or mis-written, so that 
the book contains such a list of errata as we 
have rarely seen before. It must be assumed 
that these are either mistakes of a transcriber 
too little familiar with the things cited, or 
uncorrected errors of the press. Of a thou- 
sand such, we shall notice a few that are pecu- 
diarly diverting; such as—“ Graves of the 
Sicipios,” “lapws lazuli,” ‘cor cordicum” (on 
Shelley's monument), ‘‘ the Zrasmean lake, on 
the shores of which Hannibal conquered the 
consul Flaminus,” &c. These and other such, 
incerti auctoris, ought not to be imputed to the 
original, since the translation gives other un- 
mistakeable signs of a propensity to err in 
matters for which Mdlle. Lewald cannot be 
responsible. It is difficult to conceive how 
such errors as are constantly occurring can 
have been committed by any one well edu- 
cated either in English or in German; many 
of the curious versions of the latter being such 
as may be detected without reference to the 
original. From a long list of notes, we shall 
only cite a few; such as “ladders and sail- 
yards” (of a ship) for shrouds and yards: schloss, 
always meaning palace, rendered ‘“‘castle:’’ ‘St. 
Lucas, the patron of painters: the ‘ Block 
Mountains,” where the original, of course, means 
the Blocksberg: ‘‘ Cloister brothers’ (Kloster 
briider) instead of monks: and “ cloisters,” 
many times over, instead of monasteries : “ gra- 
dual /adder of impressions :” “ free-stones,” in 
several places, for ‘ flag-pavement,”’ &c. &c. 
Of Italian things and classical allusions the 
translation makes sad havoc :—the “ Via Sacra, 
the street of the ¢riumvirates,’’ contains a double 
hdlunder of frequent recurrence. ‘The giant 
£ngelsburgh’’ would scarcely be recognized as 
the Castle of St. Angelo: and in one place we 
have “ Venus the God of Love!’’—while in 
another, by a curious art of punctuation, the 
immortal painter is divided into three person- 
ages thus,—Rafael, Sanzio, D’Urbino. Who 
is to blame for translating the inscription Divo 
Antonino “to the God Antoninus” we cannot 
venture to say. 

The pointing and stopping are not less care- 
lessly performed,—the faults being so extreme 
and frequent as to compel notice; and we sup- 

ose the prevailing practice of using a wrong 
etter or omitting the right one, as in Savonarolo, 
Brunellesco, guarda nobile, Dioscure, mojo di 
fame, &c. &c., in Italian and Latin words, must 
be laid at the corrector’s door. Altogether, 
the work is presented ‘to the English public” 





with quite unusual disadvantages in this respect, 
whether the competence of the interpreter or 
the care of the press be regarded :—and this 
it is only fair to point out, in order to protect 
Malle. Lewald from censures that are properly 
due to the unchristian usage which her book 
has met with in translation. 

It is not merely by verbal slips that the text 
suffers. The effect of these in some passages is 
to turn the original into mere nonsense ; and it 
is curious to see the unconcern with which the 
translator trips over a mistake, without appear- 
ing to have asked herself whether the passage, 
as she renders it, can have any meaning or not. 
A single instance will suffice Some of the 
Roman populace, says Mdlle. Lewald, “ were 
playing ruzzica, and, in honour of the fé/e, with 
cheeses, instead of the real ruzzica. e ruz- 
zica is a sling (sic in translation), which has a 
cord round it; it is fastened to the left hand 
with a short stick, which is thrown up in the 
air. The large cheeses, then, replaced the slings ; 
and he who threw it to the greatest distance ob- 
tained the cheese for a prize.”’ It will be seen 
that this account of the game is quite unin- 
telligible: and it would have occurred to a 
careful translator that the instrument, whatever 
it might be, that could on occasion be replaced 
by a cheese, must have been something else than 
a sling.—We have not the original to consult ; 
but the Italian word, as well as the description 
of the game, renders it plain that a quoit, or 
discus, must have been the thing meant. 

Malle. Lewald left Italy in its first rejoicings 
for the inauguration of the new Pope ;—so that 
her account of the country only describes how 
it appeared to her before the dawn of those 
important changes that have since given a new 
expression to many of its features. This acci- 
dent of her work will be regarded as an advan- 
tage or a mischance, according as her readers 
may appreciate the relative value of her de- 
scriptions and her reflections :—but this is a 
point on which our opinion has been given 
already. 





How to Settle and Succeed in South Australia ; 
comprising every Information for Intending 


Emigrants. By a Bushman. Richardson. 
We have selected this little guide-book, from a 
large heap of similar works now lying before us, 
for notice, on account at once of its cheapness 
and of the trustworthiness and solidity of its 
information. It is the best and most complete 
work on its subject which we possess; and every 
intending emigrant to Australia will do wisely 
by investing twelve pence in its purchase. As 
before placing confidence in a guide it is desir- 
able to know what have been his means of 
acquiring the information which he professes 
his ability to communicate, we cannot do better 
than let Mr. Sidney speak on this point for 
himself.— 


“T lived many years in the colony, and hope to 
live many more, if it can be secured from the med- 
dling crotchets of ignorant theorists. I went there 
a boy, just before Sir George Gipps (peace to the 
ashes of the misguided governor!) began to make 
war on the squatters; I returned a man. Nearly 
the whole of my time was spent in the wildest part 
of the colony, and the whole of my time was devoted 
to rearing what makes the true wealth of Australia— 
sheep, cattle and horses. I lived in the far interior, 
on the rivers Macquarrie, M‘Intyre, and Barwen 
(the nearest of my stations being 300 miles, and the 
farthest more than 500 miles, from the settled dis- 
tricts). I was one of the first white men who settled 
on the Barwen, and that a full year before its dis- 
covery was officially reported. I saw it change, like 
many other Australian discoveries, from a savannah 
of rich grass, up to my horse's withers, well watered 
by a broad and rapid river, to an arid desert, through 
which trickled a thin thread of water, uniting a string 





eee... 
of water-pools. I have encounteréd hundreds of 
wild blacks, fierce myals, who had never before eaten 
bread, smoked tobacco, or beheld a white face | 
have raced for my life and fought for my life with 
them ; I have camped with them, hunted with th 
and found them sometimes treacherous enem; 
sometimes useful servants. In a time of drought, | 
have travelled for weeks as a scout im search of 
water, more than once dependent ona black pri 
for the discovery of pools, without which I must have 
perished. After discovering a Canaan, while on the 
road back to it with my flocks and herds, I have been 
more than three days in nine days without drinking 
a privation under which one of my stockmen and 
two black guides dropped down and died of thirst, 
I have passed through every grade of colonial life. 
I arrived in New South Wales at seventeen years of 
age, fresh from school, with a hundred pounds in my 
pocket, a stout constitution, a good seat on horse. 
back, and the best sort of English and Prench 
education that a lad up to that age gets, when he 
prefers hunting, shooting, and fishing to prizes and 
schoolmasters’ praise. I suffered as a new chum (a 
raw settler) all sorts of impositions and hardshj 
then became an overseer of an agricultural fan 
just inside the boundaries, then superintendent of a 
grazing establishment in the far Bush, with 20,000 
sheep, besides cattle and horses, under my ¢ 
and at length a proprietor of sheep and cattle myself, 
Finally, in 1844, smitten with a longing for home, 
and disgusted with times that brought sheep from 2%, 
to ls. 6d., bullocks from 82. to 14. 10s., and horses 
from 80/. to 10/., and with the taxing, concentrating 
crotchets of Sir George Gipps, I sailed for England, 
I have had seventy men in my employ at one-time, 
Englishmen, Irishmen and Scotchmen, emigrants, 
ticket-of-leave-men, and prisoners. I have had four 
men killed by my side in fights with the blacks; and 
on the M‘Intyre alone, I read the burial service over 
twelve who at different times were assassinated by 
the Aborigines. So, I think, I may claim the benefit 
of as much experience of Bush life as any man in 
England ; whether my opinions are of any value, 
others must decide.” 


This is undoubtedly enough in the way of 
experience to render a man’s opinions of autho- 
rity—and Mr. Sidney seems the sort of man to 
make the most of his opportunities. Like all 
writers on colonization, he looks on the transfer 
to the colonies of the surplus labour from home, 
as the grand panacea for all our ills; but he 
sees in the present forms and maxims of colo- 
nial government bars to the creation of sucha 
continuous and ample stream of emigration as 
would suffice to relieve the pressure on the 
labour market here, or to meet the full and 
increasing demands upon it abroad. The chief 
obstacle, he contends, is the prevalence of the 
Wakefield theory: the effect of which is to 
make it impossible for small capitalists and 
farmers to obtain lands with the facility neces- 
sary for tempting these classes to go out. To 
place one fixed and uniform price upon all lands, 
necessarily of vast differences of real value, 
seems on the face of it a capricious expedient— 
to fix that price high is an absurdity. But in 
addition to this, our regulations require that no 
lot shall be sold under 640 acres in extent. 
Plausible reasons were adduced in favour of this 
regulation when it was first established—espe- 
cially it was thought conducible to the increase 
of colonial revenues; but, practically, it has 
operated to produce land-gambling to a fearfu 
extent, to prevent the investment of small capi- 
tals in the soil, and generally to check the 

rowth of the colony. Everybody now contends 
for some change in the manner of disposing of 
the crown lands:—Mr. Sidney proposes that 
the price be fixed at 5s., and the lots at a minr 
mum of 40 acres. , 

The demand for wives still continues in the 
Bush. Hear what Mr. Sidney says on 
point.— 

«It is almost impossible for either a Bush servant 
or master to get married. There are scarcely any 
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women in the interior, and no clergymen. If a 
stockman or shepherd is so fortunate as to meet with 
a gitl willing to have him, he must make a long 
journey into the settled districts, and there sojourn 
three weeks for bans, or go to the expense of a 
licence, a most unreasonable demand upon the time 
and money of people in that situation of life. I 
myself knew an instance in which a stockman went 
down to Bathurst, with a girl and her mother, to get 
married ; but when they found that it would require 
three weeks to complete the ceremony, by mutual 
consent they dispensed with it, celebrated the event 
py a carouse at a public-house, and returned at once, 
saying to his friends and neighbours within seventy 
miles, that they were married. To take a woman 
with children up from Sydney into the interior, is a 
troubleand expense few squatters like to undertake; 
put children born in the Bush are no expense and 
yery little trouble. They live on Indian corn, melons, 
and potatoes, which grow by just scratching the 
ground round the hut. And a stout country girl 
can in many respects make herself as useful as a 
hut-keeper—turn a corn-mill, clean a sheep-yard, 
besides making and mending garments, and adding 
tothe population. One instance will illustrate the 
ition of the whole of the interior of the colony. 
On the Barwen, both sides of the river were settled 
for 300 miles, and there was not one white woman 
in the whole distance. If there had been ten or 
twenty servants, hut-keepers, shepherds, and stock- 
men, married and fixed to their homes, the founda- 
tion would have been laid for civilization of the best 
kind. Bushmen, when they do get wives, make 
excellent husbands and fathers, although, of course, 
they are extremely jealous, in a country where 
women are as scarce as black swans in Europe.” 


The following observations on the characters 
of the men who are likely to succeed or fail in 
the colonies are so pertinent that we must make 
room for them.— 


“ Action is the first great requisite of a colonist ; to 
beable to do anything, to need the least possible 
assistance, to have a talent for making shift. With 
ayoung man the tone of his mind is more important 
than his previous pursuits. I have known men of 
an active, energetic, contented disposition, with a 
good flow of animal spirits, who had been bred up 
in luxury and refinement, succeed better than men 
bred as farmers, who were always hankering after 
the bread and beer, and market ordinaries of old 
England. Strong literary tastes are not an advan- 
tage in the bush ; to enjoy reading when books are 
to be had, is a charming resource ; but to be always 
longing for what is out of reach—newspapers, new 
books, and magazines, or to be dreaming when you 
should be looking after your cattle, isa terrible draw- 
back. For thorough success you must not only be 
able to do anything, but take a positive pleasure 
in doing anything useful. Discontented dispositions 
had better stay at home, and so had all the stars of 
society, wits, diners-out, the leading lights of literary 
institutions, and of provincial debating societies. The 
object of a colonist is work; to make work on a 
vigin soil in a thinly populated country fill the 
place of capital in a thickly peopled country. 
Dreamers of dreams, inventors of ingenious schemes, 
requiring for their success the labour and the money 
of other people, had better stay at home. Without 
economy and sobriety a settler of small capital has 
not the most remote chance of success. Drunken- 
ness is the bane of our British emigrants ofall classes. 
Our educated colonists too often expend in show 
and unnecessary luxuries money which might be 
better laid out on stock or cultivation. There are 
certain persons who, too lazy and too extravagant to 
succeed in Europe, sail for Australia under the idea 
that fortunes are to be made there by a sort of leger- 

pend or lose all their capital in a very 

short space of time, and return to England to abuse 
the Place, the people, and everything connected with 
colonization, There are others who, endued with a 
Tight healthy spirit, are able in a new scene to break 
h the habits and associations that part ruined 

them at home, I have met with plenty of instances 
of both kinds of emigrants. There are those who 
ave expended a fortune in an habitual course of 
disipation in England,—who have run the round 
of the hell, the saloon, and the betting-ring,—whose 





days have been passed in lounging in clubs and 
billiard-rooms, and nights in more questionable re- 
sorts,—without one thought, hope, or idea beyond 
getting money and credit on any terms. Such are 
frequently sent by their friends as a last resource to 
the Colonies, with capitals varying from 1002. to 
3,0007. They renew in Sydney the dissipation of 
London or Paris, and either kill themselves with 
drinking or return home beggared. Many such 
never quit the hotel they honour on landing until 
they have spent their last shilling—others purchase 
large sheep establishments, partly on credit, at ruinous 
prices, and abandon everything to hired servants. 
Extravagance, neglect, and the scab, soon bring the 
whole concern under the sheriff's hammer. These 
people generally bring most extravagant outfits, 
dressing-cases, guns, saddlery, and clothes, at cost 
sufficient to set up a prudent settler in a cattle 
station. They consist of the younger sons of noble 
families—dashing fellows expelled from the universi- 
ties—billiard-playing barristers—sporting surgeons— 
the sons of wealthy tradesmen, ashamed of their 
fathers—and, in a word, a selection from the best- 
dressed men to be seen at the night-houses in the 
London season. There is another class of ruined 
men, with small capital saved from the wreck, and 
who do very well—men who, defeated by some un- 
fortunate accident or temporary imprudence, have 
been too much broken in spirit to renew the struggle 
in the scene of former prosperity. Those, too, who 
have been led into expenses beyond their means by 
associating with people of great fortune, or by their 
own vanity, or that of their wives, or by an easy dis- 
position, and incapability of resisting the blandish- 
ments of friends and tradesmen, and who, finding no 
temptations in the Bush, and being naturally indus- 
trious, put their heart and soul into their new pur- 
suits. Then again there are, both among gentle- 
men and labouring men, impetuous, ardent dispo- 
sitions, with a grain too much of the original savage 
in their nature for Europe, who cannot bear con- 
trol—_who love a row—who will work industri- 
ously for themselves, but in their own way only. 
Such people suit neither the army nor the navy— 
make rebellious schoolboys, insolent apprentices, 
and unruly government clerks. They are often 
clever and industrious, but unless blessed with large 
fortunes never get on. They are constantly quarrel- 
ling with their employers, thrashing policemen and 
turnpike-keepers; but in the Bush these rebels of 
civilization work off their hot blood in clearing serub, 
galloping after cattle, and fighting the blacks. As 
masters, their servants like them for their pluck, 
dash, and generosity, and don’t mind a hasty word 
or blow. As servants, the masters like them because 
they can generally be depended on when left to their 
own responsibility.” 

These glimpses of the information afforded 
by Mr. Sidney’s book will suffice. As we have 


said, we would recommend all who are con- 


templating a removal to the East to make its | 


acquaintance. 
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Hand-Book of the late Civil War in Switzerland. 
By M. J. Meyer.—A concise, authentic, but not 
well written, narrative of the events of the now 
almost forgotten civil war in Switzerland. Mr. 
Meyer has a very imperfect command of the English 
language: but as his work only aspires to the dig- 
nity of a guide-book, style is of the less consequence. 
What is of more importance under the conditions of 
the case, is the fact, that he writes with good temper 
and sound judgment. His information, too, is generally 
exact :—and, as his notes lie in very narrow com- 
pass, the intending rambler amongst the glaciers and 
the Alps may do worse than stow them away in his 
portmanteau as part of the provision for his journey. 

The Colonist. No. I.—A popular brochure instruct- 
ing the unemployed how to better their condition by 
emigration. It is evidently prepared by one com- 
petent to the task; and is published under the 
authority of the Society for the Promotion of Colo- 
nization. 

Cottage Scenes during the Cholera. By W. J. 
Coppard.—Extracts from the diary of a clergyman; 
deserving perusal, and likely to be useful. 

Emigrant’s Guide to the Cape of Good Hope. By 
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pretension. 
and Cousin, modified by his own views — which 
deserve attention from the metaphysical student. 





J. C. Byrne.«<This is # succinct accotint, with a 
map, of the colony:—one which the emigraat may 
carry in his waistcozt pocket. 

The Prison and the School, a Letter to Lord John 
Russell, M.P. By John Dufton, M.A.—Written to 
show that it would ®e cheaper to prevent crime by 
means of a universal system of training than it is to 
punish for it after committal_a doctrine which the 
Atheneum has always preached. I¢ is not iflustrated 
by .Mr. Dufton with any novelty of argument: but 
to the sceptical who wish to see the bearing of the 
case presented in a few pages, his pamphlet may 
be serviceable. 

Remarks addressed to the Common People. By @ 


Calm Observer.—This pamphlet is said to be by 


Prof. Smyth, of Cambridge. It contains some glain 


common-sense remarks put in a striking marmer, 
and directed against the fae He declaimer.” 


Sketches of the History of the House of Russell. By 
D. Ross.—A reprint from a series of articles entitled 


‘ Notes on the Nobility’—originally published in the 


Liverpool Chronicle. 

On the Developement of the Understanding. By 
H. Wedgwood.—A work of more than ordinary 
The author adopts the theories of Kant 


Education for the People. By Thomas Jarrold, 
M.D.—The first part of a comprehensive work on 
the philosophy of education. It is written in a terse 
and lucid style, and in the liberal and enlightened 
spirit which has now become orthodox amongst 
intelligent men. 

Facts and Figures. By 8. Salt.—These facts and 
figures principally relate to “railways and com- 
merce;” and have a statistical value, sometimes 
specific, sometimes general, but nearly always 
curiousand startling. The brochure isnot without the 
“salt” of humour :—the author having pressed a few 
odd occurrences and some amusing exposures into 
his service. 

Christian Consolation. By Daniel Moore. —A 
volume of discourses for the pulpit, of more than 
average merit. ‘he author shows a taste for the 
moral in poetry that indicates a study of Words- 
worth and Milton. 

The Scottish New Generation; or, the Reaction. 
By H. Scott.—“ Ere a few years,” says the writer, 
“ chapels and schools will be planted in almost every 
parish in Scotland. The new generation, educating 
under the auspices of a Wordsworth, will be brought 
to bear upon the masses.” Into his argument we 
cannot venture further; treating as it does of the 
relations between the Episcopal, the National, and the 
Free churches of Scotland. 

Waghorn on Emigration to Australia on the 
broadest possible principles, for the future Ameliora- 
tion and Prosperity of Great Britain.—This little 
brochure is a curiosity in its way. Mr. Waghorn 
tells the noble Secretary for the Colonies—to whom 
it is dedicated—that if he will get a grant of 
20,000,0002. from Parliament he may ship off 
500,000 Irishmen from the Cove of Cork in the 
naval and merchant squadrons of England for 
Australia: and this he undertakes to prove in 
the following manner—250 ships of war, carrying 
500 emigrants each, 125,000; 1,500 merchantmen, 
each carrying 250,000 emigrants, 375,000; which 
together would be just half a million! This is cer- 
tainly conclusive:—there is no denying the mathe- 
matical accuracy of the result. Mr. Waghorn may 
lean his back against Cocker and defy the scep- 
tical. The plan is unquestionably “ broad”;—for the 
“ principles” we are unable to vouch, having been 
unsuccessful in our search for their traces. Could 
they have been found, we have reason to believe 
they would be liberal enough: but whether, con- 
nected, as of course they must be, with the 
20,000,0002. before spoken of, they could be con- 
sidered “possible” in the present state of the 
national exchequer, is somewhat doubtful. 
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THE PLANET NEPTUNE. 


Oour readers have from the first been informed in 
the columns of the Atheneum of all that related to 
the search after and discovery, by means of the 
calculations of Messrs. Leverrier and Adams, of a 
planet accounting for the then unexplained discord- 
ances in the theory of Uranus: and they have also 
been made acquainted with the attempts, originating 
with an American astronomer and repeated nearer 
home, to throw discredit on the discovery by esta- 
blishing that Neptune is not the planet which M. 
Leverrier calculated. Last week we warned our 
readers against a paragraph which has now been 
going the round of the press, asserting that M. Babinet 
had, by a communication made to the Institute, suc- 
ceeded, partially at least, in convincing M. Leverrier 
that the planet theorized by him has yet to be found. 
We were right in our caution. We have now before 
us the Comptes Rendus; and think it important 
for the true understanding of this matter to translate 
M. Leverrier’s remarks in answer to M. Babinet. 
We are tempted, however, to prefix, as a specimen 
of the newspaper wisdom which is written on this 
subject, a paragraph from Galignani—which pro- 
nounces judicially in the matter, on the authority 
of the objecting astronomers against astronomers in 
general; the judgment being remarkable for an 
application of the “‘ quand méme” which seems to us 
the most curious and pleasant thing that has yet 
been ventured in this discussion.— 

The greater part of the last sitting of the Academy of 
Sciences was taken up with a statement by M. Leverrier on 
the subject of the planet Neptune, of which he still persists 
in considering himself the discoverer, although Prof. Pierce, 
of Cambridge, in the United States, and, after him, M. Babi- 
net and other astronomers, have shown that ‘‘the planet 
Neptune is not the planet to which geometrical analysis had 
directed the telescope,”—and that it cannot be so regarded 
even if it should be ascertained that it will account for the 
perturbations of Uranus. 

M. Leverrier writes as follows.— 

It is two years since I discovered the planet Neptune by 
means of the perturbations produced by it in the motions 
of Uranus, My earnest solicitations that my labours should 
be verified by means of a tel pe were listened to at 
Berlin; and on the 23rd of September, 1846, was begun, in 
the Prussian Observatory, the regular series of observations 
of Neptune. 

I had only arrived at the position of this planet by in- 
direct means, and without having seen it. It was, therefore, 
impossible that I should have attained as much precision as 
the direct observations of the star itself would afterwards 
insure. Since it was necessary that I should make use of irre- 
gularities, on which I could only depend to within a tenth of 
their value (as I will hereafter explain, if desired), it would 
have been natural that this inaccuracy should influence 
the positions thence deduced for Neptune, and that these 
positions should be liable to an error of one-tenth. But I 
shall make it appear that the deviation from my theory is 
far inferior to this tenth. Hence it will naturally result that 
all assertions to the contrary are false. Without troubling 
myself more than necessary with the clamour attempted to 
be raised on this subject, I think it nevertheless my duty to 
take due notice of it; for if such an error should jor a time 
take the place of truth, it would not fail to discourage deeply 
all those devoted to the progress of seience. 

“ The identity of the planet Neptune with the theoretic 





last, “is no longer admitted by any one, after the enormous 
differences discovered between them as to mass, period of 
revolution, distance from the sun, excentricity, and even as 
to longitude (except at the epoch of the discovery. of M. 
Galle, or for a very few years before and after).” If I quote 
this observation by the learned physicist, it is only because 
it sums up with infinite care all the pretended difficulties. 
I will go over each in particular, and reduce them succes- 
sively to their real value. But I shall be permitted not to 
find a difficulty in the gratuitous assertion that ‘“‘ the 
identity is no longer admitted by any one.” I say that after 
this discussion, no one will hesitate respecting the assertion 
of M. Babinet (Personne ne s'arrétera au dire de M. Babinet). 

Let us first fix precisely the state of the question. I have 
determined the position of Neptune by means of the per- 
turbations which it produees on Uranus. Accordingly, 
when such perturbations take place, I can find directly 
where Neptune is, But when there are no perturbations, 
this is impossible. Let this not be forgotten. Again, the 
action of one planet on another depends, at a given moment, 
only on its relative situation in the heavens and on its mass. 
The only facts, therefore, which I could conclude from the 
perturbations of Uranus, while they existed, were the direc- 
tion in which Neptune was to be found, its distance from 
the Sun, and its mass. Let us see how I have arrived at the 
determination of these three quantities. 

First. Is it true that the direction in which I have placed 
Neptune contains an enormous error, except for the epoch 
of M. Galle’s discovery, or for very few years before and 
after? No; this is false. I place before the Academy of 
Sciences a chart of the respective situations of Neptune, in 
the orbit I have theoretically assigned to it and in the orbit 
resulting from direct observation. The latter positions 
have been taken from Mr. Walker, so as to avoid all suspi- 
cion of my having attempted to obtain a smaller deviation. 
According to this figure, the following are the minimum 
deviations from my theory :— ° 

In 1857 + 40 
1847 + 1:0 
1837 — 0°7 
1827 — 2-0 
1817 — 3:1 
1807 — 45 
1797 — 66 





It follows that during sixty-five years, my theory, deduced 
from indirect considerations, assigns to Neptune a series of 
positions never differing from those obtained by the direct 
orbit by more than one fifty-fifth, at the most, of the circum- 
ference of a circle. And this is called a small number of 
years, when it is known that Neptune has had a sensible 
effect on Uranus for only twenty-five or Te ort at the 
utmost! The ji/ty-fi/th part of the circle! is is what is 
called an enormous error, when it is known that the data 
which served as basis to my theory are only known to 
atenth. But I do not insist on this subject, as I hear M. 
Babinet declare, that when he spoke of enormous errors, he 
had not calculated them, and imagined them much more 
considerable than they are in reality. But, it will be said, 
if we go beyond these sixty-five years, we should find more 
considerable deviations. Yes, without doubt. That results 
from the nature of the question; it cannot be avoided. 
Ihave said that I determine the position of Neptune by 
means of the perturbations it produces on Uranus. When 
there are perturbations, I can say where Neptune shall be 
found; but to ask of me to do 80, long after the perturbing 
action has disappeared, is simply to ask an impossibility—a 
sort of miracle. Now, in examining my plate— which in a 
few days I shall place before the public, and in which I 
have traced the course of Uranus—it appears clearly that 
this planet has been influenced by the action of Neptune 
only from 1812 till 1842,—that is, during only thirty years. 
It is then during these 30 years only that Ihave been able 
to determine directly the position of Neptune; and yet the 
deviation from my theory is only 3°7 in 1812, at the time 
when the action of Neptune, which then only 
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be no merit in discovering them, that o servers, 

to do so. , _ disdain 
Secondly,—Is it true that there are enormous respect 
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have their eloquence. Here are, according to | 
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1822 32:3 303 
1832 326 30-2 
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e dist, itself which is to be 4 
Whoever, in order to strike the imagination of the " 
should express this difference in post-l Pabli, 
ring it to the slowness with which we crawl upon thom, 
of our globe, would be following a proceeding unworthy 
an astronomer. Now, in 18121 have madean error of I/Lise 
of the distance, in 1822 and 1832 1/16th, and in 1842 V/l3th: 
never the tenth which I might have reached without being 
liable to any reproaches. 

The direction was more precise than the distance, This 
might be,—for if the direction had been false nothing could 
have compensated for the error which would have resulted 
in the attraction of Neptune upon Uranus. Whilst, if the 
planet be placed a little too far in a given direction the 
error, which would result in the quantity of attraction, 
may be immediately destroyed by making the Planet 
little larger. This is precisely what has taken place, | 
placed Neptune rather too far; but I made it Tather too 
large. I might have placed it in any intermediate place. 
even a little too near, provided I had made it a little too 
small, But what am I saying? I have made Neptune 
too large! I forgot that this is a third objection. Let ys 
examine it, however. Thirdly,—Is it true that the theoretic 
mass of Neptune differs from the mass deduced from observa- 
tions of the satellite to such a degree as to be an irresistitle 
argument against the identity of the theoretic Neptune with 
the observed Neptune? No; this is false. Let usagain have 
recourse to figures. According to M. Struve the mass de- 
duced from the satellite is 65/100 of the mass I had pre- 
dicted. But I will grant, if it is insisted on, that 52/100 
must be taken; which, however, is only arrived at by 
choosing from among the different results obtained that 





| which leads to the greatest deviation. I declare that if any 
| one should be misled by this deduction, which corresponds 


| only to a variation of a fifth in the diameter of Neptune, 
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it would only be by keeping out of sight the difficulties of 
the same kind presented by the masses of the other planets, 
The mass of Uranus has been also determined by two dif- 
ferent methods—by the action of this planet upon Saturn, 
and by the consideration of its satellites. Well, the second 
of the values thus determined is only 75/100 of the first. 
And yet there were forty years of direct observation of 
Uranus at disposal whilst I had not a single observation of 
Neptune. And yet the mass only of Uranus was required 
to be deduced from its perturbations on Saturn, whilst I 
sought, from those of Neptune on Uranus, the direction, 
the distance, and the mass of the planet. Will it be said 
then that there are two planets Uranus? It should, to 
be consistent. Thus, then, the direction, the distance from 
the Sun, the mass of Neptune—that is to say, the only three 
things which might justly be required—are exact in my 
theory beyond all hope. The Neptune which has been 
found, like that which I sought, satisfies perfectly the per- 
turbations of Uranus. This great accusation, which has made 
so much noise, falls back into that nothingness from which 
it ought never to have emerged. I might stop here. A few 
more words, however, to show how the public is abused 
by pretended enormous unheard-of errors held up to it. 
Around the principal star y Virginis, and under the in- 
fluence of its action revolves another star to which observa- 
tions, made from 1718 till 1835, an interval of 117 years, had 





was not yet clearly determined. Then, in proportion as 
this action developes itself, the precision of my indications 
increases; and in 1842, at length, when I have at my dispo- 
sal all the action of the planet, I am mistaken by no more 
than a fifth of a degree only—that is, by an 1,800th part of 
the circumference —in predicting the direction in which 
Neptune should be seen. 

Thus, far from reproaching my theory with having made 
the trifling error of 4°0 in 1807 and of 6°6 in 1797, it 
should rather be asked how it could give with such pre- 
cision the position of Neptune at an epoch when it did not 
act upon Uranus? In fact, this is only obtained by prolong- 
ing arbitrarily the curve which I had obtained from 1812 
to 1842; a prolongation with which my object had nothing 
to do (qui n’est pas de mon fait) and which is not legiti- 
mate when pushed too far. During these thirty years 
Neptune has performed only a sixth part of its orbit: an 
ellipse is very ill determined by an are including only a sixth 
part of its extent. 

During the whole of the last century, from 1700 to 1812, 
Neptune has in nowise acted upon Uranus, It has had 
less influence on it than on Saturn,—which it does not sen- 
sibly disturb. When I am required to say, by my theory, 
where Neptune was in the middle or at the commencement 
of the last century, I repeat it, a miracle is demanded of me. 

Ihave then the right to say—It is false that I have com- 
mitted an enormous error in the longitude at every other 
epoch but that of Galle’s discovery or of a few years before 
and after. During the whole period that Neptune has acted 
upon Uranus my theory has not deviated from that deduced 
from direct observations by more than 1/91 of the circum- 
ference. And now it is said that the discovery made by 
Galle is a fortuitous accident! Really, then, planets of 
twice the size of Uranus and yet unknown, although shining 
like stars of the seventh magnitude, are scattered in such 
numbers over the heavens that there is nothing surprising 
if, on pointing by chance to any spot in the firmament there 
should be great probability of finding one! And it is, no 





planet,” says M. Babinet, in his notice of the 21st of Augus; 


doubt,on t of their and there would 





igned a certain elliptical orbit. Ten years of new obser- 
vations had sufficed to make this ellipse be abandoned and 
replaced by another whose surface is nearly five times 
smaller than that of the former! Will it be said that the 
star observed before 1835, is not that observed since that 
time ? Moreover, the two ellipses are by the same illus- 
trious astronomer, Sir John Herschel. I do not know that 
he has been reproached in his own country for not having 
drawn from observations more than they contained, And 
comets! There is a comet whose motions during one part 
of its path may be represented indifferently by a parabola 
or an ellipse, whose planes would be inclined at more than 
60°. Every one is acquainted with the magnificent labours 
by which Bessel has determined the distance of a star in 
Cygnus from the earth. Bessel also determined the error 
which might be feared in the result he obtained. Now 
translate this inaccuracy into post-leagues, and you will 
throw ridicule (in your way of viewing it) on a work which 
is the admiration of the world. The error is 1,000,000,000,00 
—that is, one billion of post-leagues. I shall conclude by 
considering the distance of the Sun from the Earth,—w 
has cost astronomers so much labour, so many jo 
dangers, and almost martyrdom. The measurement of 
fundamental element of our system has presented, in the 
hands of the greatest ast di d 
than those objected to me. It may be obtained in two = 
—by means of Mars or of the transits of Venus across 
Sun. The first method is less precise than the second; but 
in return it may be repeated as often as desired, while the 
second can be employed only twice in about 120 years 
Mars was the first employed in 1750 by Lacaille rer 4 
other astronomers of vast merit. They never found by 
means more than 32,271,000 post-leagues for the distance 
of the Earth from the Sun. And the agreement of the 








by rep ve pe 

in this mons He Now, when the transit of Venus across 
the sun occurred in 1769, a distance of 38,416,000 
leagues was obtained by means of this transit. The anth 
ence of the two results, 6,145,000 leagues, is —_— — 





part of the former. I will add that the difficul 
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. Ihave never had a similar 

"Seeald it vee be admitted, then, for the sake 

a eistency, that there are two Suns, as there are to be 
two Neptunes—the sun of Mars and that of Venus? 
‘A few more sentences follow, which, as they add 
nothing to the argument, it is considered that M. Le- 
yerrier himself might perhaps wish omitted.—It may 
be remarked that a great part of the arguments ad- 
vanced in this communication apply with equal or 
nearly equal force to the calculations of Mr. Adams, 





THE COMET. 

I fully admit that Mr. John Taylor has accounted 
in some measure for his mistake in identifying Dr. 
Petersen’s comet with the expected periodic comet. 
In applying his machine he assumed the longitude 
of Petersen’s comet to be 120° instead of 90° ; and 
it is quite true that the resulting place would be the 
same, very nearly, with the comet of long period 

vided the latter passed its perihelion on July 31st. 

t I wish to call Mr. Taylor’s attention to some 
unacknowledged mistakes in his letter. If we have 
not found a comet, let us at least investigate the 
astronomer. 

1. Mr. Taylor, from the data of Dr. Petersen, has 
computed two longitudes and two latitudes of the 
yisible comet;—both the latitudes are wrong. 

2. Mr. Taylor's Cometarium, if he had given it 
one careful glance, would have shown him that the 
expected comet must have been going backwards, 
while Petersen’s comet was going forwards—that is, 
its longitude was increasing. Hence the two could 
not be identical. 

3. It is to be concluded from Mr. Taylor’s silence 
that he had not seen Mr. Hind’s interesting Memoir 
on the expected comet of 1848, Now, it will surely 
be admitted that he was bound to learn before he 

ed to teach. If he had consulted Mr. Hind’s 
pamphlet, p. 64, he would have seen, without com- 
putation and without Cometarium, that Petersen’s 
comet could not be identical with the expected 
eomet. Any one except Mr. Taylor would have 
his discovery; as Petersen and Hind could 
scarcely have failed to discover the identity of the 
two if they were the same. 

4, Mr. Taylor says, “ The comet will be visible 
after dark in the evening, in the north-east, below the 
North Pole, not far from the stars Castor and Pollux, 
slanting towards the star Procyon” :—which he 
calls “a hasty and rude indication, but it may serve.” 
Hasty and rude no doubt,—but altogether most in- 
sufficient for a small telescopic comet. If Mr. Taylor 
had used nothing better than his toy of a Cometa- 
tium, he certainly might have given a nearer guess 
than this; and the neglect is so odd and inexcusable 
that, to my mind, it throws doubt over the whole of 
Mr. Taylor's account. It is worth notice, as a spe- 
eimen of Mr. Taylor’s accuracy in these matters, 
that the time pointed out by him for best seeing the 
comet, is, as I mentioned last week, precisely that at 
whieh it was most deeply under the horizon. 

5. I refer the reader to the life of Bacon in the 
‘Penny Cyclopedia’ for a refutation of the assertion 
that “he invented the telescope.” His open suffer- 
ings from persecution happened some years later 
than the year 1264. What Mr. Taylor means by 
his statement “that Bacon was following the pro- 
fession of a friar at Oxford, in a bold and troubled 
career, while Father Giles was carrying on the same 
concern, in a quiet way, at Cambridge,” is neither 
very clear nor in any way interesting or important. 

I am, &c., R. SHEBPSHANKS. 





FOREIGN CORRESPONDENCE. 





Emden. 
_ Tar market of Leeuwarden, the principal town 
in the province of Friesland, must be well known by 
name to many an English provision merchant. But 
few of our countrymen seem ever to have set foot in 
the market-place,—and among these, very few plea- 
sue tourists. Yet the place so well merits their 
hotice as to make me offer you a leaf or two from the 

tay-book in which our dealings with it are entered. 
We were lucky, it is true, in seeing Leeuwarden 
® market-day, when it was crowded with life and 
and costume :—but empty or full, the county 
town of one of the most prosperous and peculiar 
of Europe has curiosities and attractions of 


now used as a military house of correction, is one of 
the richest specimens of brick and stone work mixed 
to be found in Holland—the Boucherie at Haerlem 
not forgotten. The arches which encase the windows 
spring from pendents in the form of grotesquely- 
fashioned crowns—the double steps to the front door 
are garnished by lions grasping escutcheons—the 
gable, which stands in place of the tower of the Bel- 
gian Hotels de Ville, has some rich and intricate quaint- 
nesses of arrangement and subdivision,—and the steps 
by which it lessens to a point are garnished with 
seven antique statues, representing, I apprehend, the 
Cardinal Virtues, and Faith, Hope and Charity.— 
In short, this is a facade meriting close examination 
and a skilled draughtsman. Just within the Harlin- 
gen gate stands a relic, of its kind as fine; a huge 
church tower,—the building belonging to which was 
swept away (as was the nave of Utrecht) by a tre- 
mendous storm,—and which leans alarmingly even 
in this land where there is no prevailing upon any 
built thing to respect the principle of perpendicu- 
larity. The architecture is Gothic, of a bold design 
and good period. The church towers of Holland— 
especially those of Groningen and Utrecht—are 
generally excellent and picturesque. I have seen 


the primitive build of the vehicles—some of which 
have vagary enough in pattern and ornament to 
serve as models to the car of the Good Fairy in the 
last scene of an Extravaganza! We walked out of 
Leeuwarden in the afternoon; and saw this quaint 
fleet, so substantially manned and womaned, dis- 
persing,—each vessel making for its own homestead. 
A livelier sight could not be encountered, as one 
chariot after another careered past us, freighted with 
warm, well-clad, comely folks. Yet we nearly out- 
walked the fleetest of the fleet: so many are the 
herbergs and logements by the road-side,—and so in- 
evitable did it seem that every conveyance must 
stop at every house of call, for another taste of 
Schiedam for the gentlemen and of coffee (it is to be 
hoped) for the ladies! Father Mathew’s heart must 
have broken before he got so far on his way to Gro- 
ningen as Twyzee! 

Such are one or two of the sights of Leeuwarden 
to be cordially relished by every one whose heart is 
not closed by exclusive preference for Italian ele- 
gance, or Swiss sternness, or some other beauty elect 
in landscape. We were yet more vividly convinced 
how much loss there lies in such one-sidedness the 
day after we had seen the above goodly and special 





nothing grander than the latter by moonlight. But 
that of Leeuwarden—maltreated as it has been by | 
time and foul weather—is perhaps the finest of all as 
to colour. Built of bricks of two tints, cool red and | 
buff—with the tracery, pinnacles and finials in grey | 
stone—an effect has been produced, possibly by ac- | 
cident, for which professors of polychromy have tried | 
in vain; and whose harmony is a hundredth reminder 
of the strange and tiresome pertinacity with which our 
artists abide by beaten ways and cleave to approved 
models without due reference to time and place and 
material in their application. For the use and pleasure 
of England there is much to be learnt in Holland. 
But, supposing the old Dutch humour of mixing 
brick and stone to be ever so deftly emulated by us, 
there is small chance of any English high place 
commanding such a view as that from the leaning 
tower of Leeuwarden. Close beneath is the town, 
intersected with canals—bristling with those richly- 
coloured craft which painters love and ship-builders 
criticize—round it a hem of pleasant gardens and 
walks—and here and there rising above the trees one 
of those trim, gigantic windmills, so happy in form, 
so delicious in hue (the thatch with which they are 
covered subsiding to a capital mouse-coloured grey), 
and so pleasant to the mind as suggesting the pre- 
sence of active and prosperous life. Beyond is the 
town cemetery, decently secluded in a labyrinth of 
thickly-planted avenues: and round about all is the 
meadow—a vast rich green carpet,—not monotonous, 
for every passing cloud touches it with a shadow and 
every sunbeam veins it with a light,—not wanting in 
incident, since on every side are strewn about oases 
of comfort, the spacious warm dwellings of the 
Friesland farmers, the snug houses lying low against 
the warm neat barns with their deep-sloping roofs, 
each whole edifice garlanded by gardens and warded 
by trees. Still less is the plain solitary. One must 
see such an expanse under Holland sunshine to un- 
derstand the beauty of a grazing herd. Here, thanks 
to loving care, the black velvet and ermine of the 
cow’s clothing shine as bright as if every single crea- 
ture had been expressly beautified for a Potter, or 
Kobell, or Landseer, or Verbeckhoeven to paint! A 
flock on a moorland is a beautiful object, but a herd 
on a Friesland meadow is yet more beautiful,—richer 
and more various in colour. Then, on market-day, 
the visitor to Leeuwarden will see from the Leaning 
Tower the roads from Steenwyck, Harlingen, Gronin- 
gen and Sneek, alive with people and vehicles such 
as are to be admired only in North Holland. The 
men are addicted to black velveteen, and wear it | 
good and new. The costly, strange head-tire of the | 
women—first a knitted scullcap, over that another | 
sculleap of black silk, above a gear of gold and | 
silver plates, with two circles above the two ears and | 
before each hanging an ornament like a lost bit of | 
coffin-furniture,—this covered by a rich lace cap | 
with a deep frill lying round upon the shoulders— 
and the whole, more’s the pity! spoilt by a trashy 
modern bonnet,—needs scarcely be again described. 
And, truth to say, it makes small show in a bird’s- 
eye view. But from the tower we can do justice 
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its own,—An old building of the sixteenth century, 
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to the grand, heavy-limbed sleek horses, and remark 


show; when we went down the canal from Gronin- 
gen to Delfzyl (where ship is taken for Emden) by 
treckschuit. I will not again go over the features of a 
North Holland landscape, seen under a keen Sep- 
tember sun—nor will I expatiate on the luxury of a 
conveyance than which a gondola is not more 


| luxurious, But one passage of this peculiar treck- 


schuit voyage struck us as unique—to be laid by with 
our most treasured pictures of by-ways in Nurem- 
burg and Venice. At Appingadam the towing-path 
ceases without the village; the horse is unyoked, and 
the jagertie, with his make-believe-looking tin-trum- 
pet, must trot round and wait for the barge while it 
is punted down the water-lane between the houses. 
Such a queer, party-coloured, various assemblage of 
buildings and bits of garden never tempted Prout or 
Harding. Many of the houses have large wooden 
gazebos pretruded far out on shelves over the water, 

—which reflected them with a startling brilliancy 
and minuteness: others had the more familiar 
scrolled and stepped gable, picked out with white 
stone. To the right, rose a church tower, as unreal- 
looking as anything on a Nankin plate. Canton 

could not be stranger,—and if drawings tell true (no 
offence to Sam-Sing, the artist who has accompanied 

the Junk Expedition) is not half so picturesque. 

There are sketches for at least two years of pictures 
to be got out of Appingadam; and glad should I be 

to find myself the cause of determining the pilgrim- 

age of any artist in a direction so fruitful and un- 

hackneyed. 

I have accidentally got further into the picture 
world than I meant ;—as one under the fresh influence 
of pleasurable impressions may naturally do. Other- 
wise, I should ere this have told how, in the shops at 
Leeuwarden, I was confronted by a book bearing the 
awful title of ‘ Bedsermoenen’ (a Dutch version of 
Mrs. Caudle)—by translations of Mrs. Hall's ‘ Out- 
law,’ and M. Sue’s ‘ Deadly Sins,’ and Mr. Daniel's 
*Cardinal’s Daughter,’ and Baron von —— 
‘ Susanna,’ (the last printed and published at Sneek). 
—So that if the Friesland gentlewomen abide by the 
old dress of their province in all its expensiveness and 
cumber, it is not for want of those sophistications 
which novelists themselves have been always so in- 
consistently forward to denounce,—to wit, the temp- 
tations of the Circulating Library of Fiction and 
Romance. 

Here we take leave of Holland. Betwixt Bergen- 
op-Zoom, where we entered, and Delfzyl, where we 
quit, the land, I have not heard one solitary keetje 
singing as she scrubs her milk-pails, or deluges inno- 
cent travellers by the hand engine with which she 
cleans her windows,—not a groan or grunt of tune, 
nor smallest “carman’s whistle” from a Klaas, as 
he currycombs the cows that be-jewel (the word is 
not too bright) the emerald velvet of the Polder 
meadows. The boy who was holy-stoning (as sailors 
have it) the bridge at Broek, did so in a silence be- 
fitting the solemnity of his occupation. And yet the 
people seem neither gross, phlegmatic nor sullen, 
One might fancy that it was “all owing to that 
smoke,” could Germany be forgotten. There, the 


| abuse of tobacco spoils the voices,—but it does not 
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hinder their emission. Here, even where there is 
some pretence of chorus,—as in the riotous street- 
bawling which makes so distinguished a part of the 
mad joys of a kermesse—it might be a ceremony 
performed by Cree or Choctaw Indians in place of 
Christians in whose calendar, the “divine Cecilia” 
isa saint. I cannot imagine what has become of 
the tuneful voices I heard at the Hague a couple of 
years ago. 

Will matters always remain in this state? With 
such a store of material luxury and comfort as is 
assembled round them,—placed in a land teeming 
with enterprise and a quaint poetry of its own,—sur- 
rounded by persons not indifferent to skill in mecha- 
nical invention, as their organs, I have said, indicate— 
it would be curious if some day or other that musical 
instinct or genius which is so universally diffused over 
the earth did not stir also in the young men of Hol- 
land. That peculiarities of scenery bring no inspi- 
ration with them is exemplified in Switzerland. We 
may as well have the comfort as the discouragement 
of the fact. If the Jungfrau and the Schreckhorn, 
the Allée Blanche and the Wallenstadter See, have 
not there called out a musical composer—why should 
the trimness and the tameness of the Beemster Polder 
and the HelderCanal keep in such an one here—when 
his time comes? But at present there is little enough 
to quicken hope or to encourage prophecy. 





OUR WEEKLY GOSSIP. 


THE conductors of the Preceptors’ College have it 
in contemplation, we see, to enlarge tfeir sphere of 
usefulness by adding to the institution a special 
department for training. This course, if practicable 
with the means at their disposal, seems wise and 
opportune. Hitherto, the operations of the College 
have been simply judicial. It has taken no active 
part in the real work of instruction. An institution 
of tests—a bureau of certification — it has only, as 
yet, offered to hear and decide claims to the posses- 
sion of knowledge by parties choosing to come before 
its court. The question is now mooted, as we have 
said, of giving to the institution a positive educa- 
tional character by the establishment of a branch in 
which the whole course of study necessary to qualify 
for the examinations shall be taught. The necessity 
for this new developement was, we believe, suggested 
by the experience of recent examinations. Some of 
the candidates who present themselves have no 
systematic plan of study; many are, in a measure, 
self-instructed —and therefore very irregularly in- 
structed. The good classic is often a bad historian— 
the accomplished linguist an inferior mathematician 
—and so forth. The want of harmony and co-ordi- 
nation in the preparatory studies is grievously felt. 
The man who passes the highest test in one 
department seldom knows what books he ought to 
read in another. To supply in some degree this 
needful information, it has been suggested that a 
series of lectures should be given on the leading 
departments of education and these, we under- 
stand, will be delivered during the ensuing winter. 
The idea of the Training College seems naturally to 
arise from the same suggestion. We watch the pro- 
. gress of this institution with considerable interest,— 
and hope that whatever new developements it may 
undergo, its original intention may not be lost sight 
-of. The Preceptors’ College should continue, as 
hitherto, open to all,—with no leaning to, or unfair 
preference for, its own pupils. It is no unreasonable 
fear that the latter might be the case; and in order 
to avoid even the suspicion of such a preference 
at the examinations, it would perhaps be judicious 
to keep the two institutions entirely separate and 
distinct. 
We have received from Mr. Belville, of the Royal 
Observatory at Greenwich, some observations made 
with the Aneroid Barometer during an excursion 
into Wales;—which we are not able to publish at 
length. It appears that the instrument was subject 
to all the jolting of travel; and that the readings of 
it on the same spots in going and returning, as also 
the changes indicated in passing from one level to 
another, are such as to make it desirable that the 
instrument should have its capabilities fully tested. 
The new Council of the National Institute of 
Medicine, Surgery, and Midwifery, held its first 


numerously attended; and much satisfaction was 
expressed at the prospect afforded of an early settle- 
ment of the question of medical reform, by the 
general agreement come to at the recent conferences, 
at the College of Physicians, between the delegates 
from the various medical corporations of Great Bri- 
tain and Ireland and the National Institute. A 
Report, containing copies of the documents recently 
issued by the Conference Committee, has just been 
published by the Council. 
We make a point of recording the honours 
bestowed in this country on Literature, Science and 
Art—finding that the record makes no unreasonable 
encroachment on our space. We have toannounce, 
therefore, that the Queen has conferred the honour 
of knighthood on Mr. Lyell—now Sir Charles Lyell 
—the late President of the Geological Society. 
We have received the following from a lady cor- 
respondent.— Seeing in your review of Mr, Wright’s 
‘England under the House of Hanover’ [ante, p. 
926] a copy of some verses of an old song on the 
Duke of Ormond, I take the liberty of handing to 
you two additional verses—and a rather different 
version of the first which Mr. Wright has given. 
These I have taken down from the lips of my 
mother—who is a native of Northumberland and 
now upwards of eighty years of age. She does not 
remember to have ever seen them in print;—but 
they form one among many old ballads and legendary 
songs which were familiar to her at an early age, 
and which now recur to memory when loss of sight 
has shut her out in a great measure from the pre- 
sent world.—I am, &c. IsaBELLA Dow. 
Upper Brook Street, Manchester. 
I am Ormond the brave, have you never heard of me, 
How lately I was banished from my own countrie ? 
They sought for my life and they plundered my estate, 
It was all for being loyal to Queen Anne the Great. 
My wife, she is reviled by every one 
She is called Madam Butler by each vagabon’ ; 
But as lam Ormond I vow and I swear 
To cool the hottest hearts of the whigs, never fear. 


The cold winter’s gone and the summer's coming on, 
The cuckoo, she’s gone over seas to sing her old song ; 
But as Lam Ormond, and so may I be blest, 

Before her return I'll rob the cuckoo’s nest.” 

We understand that the Council of the Royal 
Society have resolved to recommend Mr. W. R. 
Grove for election as one of the secretaries of the 
Society, in the place of Dr. Roget, who will vacate 
his office at the approaching anniversary. 

We have omitted to report in our columns the 
death of Mr. John Hunt, the brother of Leigh Hunt, 
and once well known in the world of literature; though 
it is so long since he was there heard of—and though 
he has now slipped away so silently from amongst us. 
He had a certain amount of influence upon his 
times, however,—and is not a man to be suffered to 
pass away without a record. We will borrow a cha- 
racter of him which we find in the journal founded 
conjointly by his brother and himself many years 
ago. ‘Thisat first may seem a partial source; but it 
is long since the paper passed out of the hands of the 
Messrs. Hunt; and the estimate in question we know 
to be in the main true—as its expression is eloquent. 
Mr. John Hunt, says the writer, “ had not the bril- 
liant gifts and talents of his accomplished brother, 
but his abilities were good, his understanding solid, 
and his taste of the very highest order. In moral 
character he was a man of a rare stamp; an honester 
never breathed. His devotion to truth and justice 
had no bounds; there was no peril, no suffering that 
he was not ready to encounter for either. With 
resolution and fortitude not to be surpassed, he was 
one of the gentlest and kindest of beings. His own 
sufferings were the only sufferings to which he could 
be indifferent. His part asa reformer in the worst 
times was unflinching, and he held his course un- 
dauntedly when bold truths were visited with the 
penalties of the prison, which he knew how to face 
and how to endure. His way through the world was 
a rough one, but his constancy was even, and tribu- 
lations left him unshaken. He was at arms’ length 

with care throughout the active part of his life, but 
never mastered by it, for his goodness had a bravery 
in it which always bore him up. Fortune’s buffets, of 
which he had a full share, left no bruises on him, 
and extorted no murmurs. We never heard him 
repine; and seldom, on the other hand, had he occa- 
sion to rejoice—and never for long. He took what- 





=—=——. 
manly yet sweet resignation. His faults lay on the 
side of tenacity and prepossession : when he had taken 
up a cause, or a quarrel, it was hard to alter his view 
of the merits by fact or argument,—and he 














meeting on Wednesday, the 13th inst. It was very 


ever befel him calmly as his portion, and with a 





sometimes misled by his sympathy with the weaker sate 
to fight the battle not really of the juster, but of the [ %. 
worsted party. Having taken the field when power i 
was carrying every injustice with a high hand, he : “ 
was apt to believe it afterwards in the wrong when. a ha 
ever called in question. But these errors were fey ae 
and might have been fewer still had they been less i 
detrimental to hisinterests. There never was a ques. the os 
tion in John Hunt's mind as to the side to be taken = 
in any discussion but the question of justice,—which Le ‘ 
he determined to the best of his judgment, and acted wee 
upon the conclusion at all risks. Unconscious pre- ues 
judice might enter into his views occasionally, but -_ 
they were honest, according to his lights: and in the th ~ 
days of martyrdom, a martyr he would cheerful} — 
have been for what he deemed the truth. John Hunt - 1 
never put forth a claim of any kind on the world, of 
He had fought the battle in the front rank when - 
the battle was the hottest; but he passed into retire. rather | 
ment in the very hour of victory; as if he had done ‘mmed 
nothing, and deserved nothing of the triumphant ee 
cause.” ; _Abor 
It may be convenient to some of our readers to of Sco 
know that the state rooms at Windsor Castle—_many at the 
of which have for some time past, in consequence of dav las 
the extensive works connected with the heating of the Ea 
the interior of the castle by means of hot air, been uity 
necessarily closed to the public,—are now open: and Cather 
that visitors may obtain tickets of admission at Seton, 
Windsor by applying to Mr. Roberts, at the Win- of fine 
chester Tower. an sep 
We have received from Mr. Robert Chambers the a Pri 
following general denial in answer to the allegations 1493 ¢ 
of Mr. Brockie on the subject of ancient sea margins, collegic 
contained in our last [p. 958].— suppor 
= I decline to follow Mr. Brockie through the tissue of Hertfo: 
mistakes and false assumptions to which you have given 
currency. Mr. Kemp's part in the investigation of ancient church 
sea margins, my acknowledgment of it in the recently-pub- other 
lished volume on that subject, and my own labours in the sehippi 
same field, as well as those of Mr. David Milne and others, kirk.” 
are all matters open to the inspection of the public, and seal 
about which there never can be any obscurity in the eyes prince]! 
of impartialinquirers, I will here restrict myself to denying ancient 
that, in my own investigations, I was prompted by, or was firs 
started from, those of Mr. Kemp.—I am, «ec. 
R. CHAMBERS, Seton 
It is stated in the New York Shipping List thata § of the 
letter has been received in that city from the Ame- | The es 
rican Legation in London, giving strong assurance became 
that the basis of an international postage law with fj the Ea 
Great Britain has been agreed upon,—leaving only § Was ex] 
the minor details to be settled. the cha 
The New York Literary World reports that Mr. J Antiqu: 
John L. Stephens, the distinguished traveller and | 4 furth 
author, has been recently examining the route § ton o} 
across the Isthmus from Chagres to Panama. After § othe 
much labour and fatigue, says that paper, a route The 
has been marked from Chagres to Panama making been he 
the distance some ten miles. Spea 
The American papers give graphic accounts ofa —} Misen t 
forest-mountain—the Butterhill, situate on the west J} % it is 
bank of the Hudson—on fire. A nest of bees had J called 1 
been discovered by some workmen employed in they m 
getting stone; and they carelessly set flametothespot J 8° hard 
for the purpose of destroying the insects. The fire J % mak 
was left to burn during the night,—and communicated the lam 
to the shrubs and trees, which had become very dry by our 
from the long drought. The flames spread so rapidly, J "main: 
that by eight o'clock in the morning the side of the J been di 
mountain, for at least one-quarter of a mile in length, J ™ Edi 
was ina blaze. The fire had formed a circle round Juanes. 
the hill at about two-thirds its height. The view J “ly—w 
from a steamer that passed down the river on the # Were ca 
Wednesday is described as being extremely Processi 
and beautiful. In addition to the main sheet of f Snow 
flame, several smaller lights were perceptible through — 
the trees, caused by the burning of the underbrush, _— 
the trees themselves not yet having caught fire. Ther of t 
light gleamed through the rich dark green foliage like is _ 
twinkling stars in the blue vault from behind passing “ 
clouds, It is probable that by midnight the whole sepultuy 
mountain top was one sheet of flame. F ortunately affords, 
there were no dwellings in the immediate vicinity of 2 The 
the flames, but the inhabitants of the village were in ¥ 
much alarmed lest the fire should reach them. Its 9 ~ 
difficult to devise any means by which it can be et vith 
tinguished. Indeed, it is probable that, like the fire ar 
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ae of Niagara river, at the suspension 
0 oe. it Will have to burn itself out, unless copious 
should speedily visit us. Later accounts 
gate that the fire was still burning on Sunday night 
over the whole of the northern side.—A more fatal 
is reported by the same papers to have destroyed 
third of the town of Brooklyn, adjacent to New 
York ._and shocks of an earthquake have been ex- 
‘ in that city and in many parts around. 

i h, the long-pending dispute respecting 
eee professorship —which refused to recog- 
nize the election of a dissenter to the chair, maintained 
on the one side to be theological and on the other to 
be a chair for the teaching of tongues—is, according 
toa correspondent of the Daily News, likely to be ter- 
ninated by a compromise. It has been suggested 
that a chair should be instituted for modern oriental 
tongues, to which the offending dissenting professor- 
eect should be appointed—leaving a Hebraist proper 
to be re-appointed to the old professorship. The 
idea of a chair for modern languages has also been 
mooted; but that is a step, says the writer in question, 
rather too far in advance to have much chance of 
immediate realization. 
= Scottish correspondent writes to us as follows: 
About thirty members of the Antiquarian Society 
of Scotland and a few invited strangers assembled 
at the old chapel of Seton near Travent on Satur- 
day last. Seton Chapel stands on the property of 
the Earl of Wemyss, and is a building of great anti- 
quty. In the reign of Robert the Third of Scotland 
Catherine Sinclair of Hermandstow, widow of Lord 
Seton, “ beggit an yle on the south side of the kirk 
of fine Astlar pendit and theikit it with stane with 
msepulchar therein where she lies—and founded 
an Priest, &c., therein to serve perpetually.”——In 
1493 George Lord Seton erected the church into a 
collegiate establishment and assigned tithes for its 
support—In 1544 the English under the Earl of 
Hertford while destroying Seton Castle spoiled the 
church and “tuk away the bellis and organis and 
other tursable thingis and pat thame in their 
schippis and brint the timber work within the said 
kirk."—The Seton family, one of the oldest and most 
princely in the kingdom, dates back according to 
ancient records as far as the twelfth century, and 
was first inrolled in the person of William first Lord 
Seton—William the Lion gave the Setons a charter 
of the lands of Seton, Winton and Winchburgh.— 
The estates were attainted in 1716; and ultimately 
became the property of the present noble proprietor, 
the Earl of Wemyss, A considerable sum of money 
was expended by the Earl some time ago in repairing 
the chapel :—and it is said to be the intention of the 
Antiquarian Society to memoralize his lordship for 
a further grant of money to be applied to the restor- 
ation of the place, and thus preserve in repair one 
of the most interesting relics of Scottish antiquity. 

The West Suffolk Archeological Institute has 
been holding its second general meeting at Clare. 

Speaking of archeology, a strong suspicion has 
amsen that the archeologists have been at fault; and 
4 it is on an occasion to which they themselves 
called more than common attention and on which 
they made more than common display, it is likely to 
go hard with them in the event of their not being able 
tomake out their case and falling into the hands of 
the lampoonists. The readers ofthe Atheneum know, 
by our detailed report, how that some months ago the 
remains of Mary of Gueldres were supposed to have 
been discovered in the ancient church of the Trinit 
in Edinburgh—_were identified by the Scottish anti- 
quaries—lay in state for the reverence of the good 
city—were inclosed in crimson velvet—and finally 
Were carried to the royal vault in Holyrood by a full 
procession of the authorities civic and scientific. It 
now asserted that these royal honours have been 
Profanely bestowed. Another claimant to the crown 
of Queen Mary has “arisen.” In excavating the 
ate of the high altar a coffin with a female skeleton 
has en discovered, which, on the following grounds, 
8 believed to be the Queen’s:—1. The place of 
“pulture is the most honourable that the church 
wiords, 2. The skeleton is entire, showing that 
‘me pains have been taken for its preservation. 

There is a cut in the skull, as if the body had 
been subjected to post-mortem examination. 4. There 
Sa lateral curve on the spine, which corresponds 
vith a report that Mary a vertebral deformity. 
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The former remains, on the contrary, were not found 
in a distinguished position, were much decayed, and 
had no mark of skull incision or of spinal tortuosity. 
The balance of testimony is therefore considered to 
be in favour of the later exhumation.—But this is 
not the whole doubt. Both coffins lack royal in- 
scriptions, and both lack jewelsin the interior. The 
latter may be accounted for by spoliation,—the 
former is suspicious; and the real Mary may have 
even yet to be discovered. It appears, however, 
that the archeologists are not willing to give up 
without a struggle the remains which they had 
petted so much. There is division amongst the 
antiquaries as to which is the true Gueldres “rose” 
—so long since withered. Two medical professors, 
it is stated, are of opinion that the skull of the sub- 
ject last found indicates an amount of cerebral dis- 
ease incompatible with the intellectual vigour which 
the Queen is admitted on all hands to have pos- 
sessed. Notes of their opinion are to be submitted 
to the Commissioners of Woods and Forests :—and 
the good people of Edinburgh may have to look for 
another royal interment on archeological certificate. 





ERUPTION OF MOUNT Z:TNA, 

NOW EXHIBITING at the DIORAMA, REGENT’S PARK, 
a VIEW of MOUNT ZXTNA, in SICILY, under three aspects— 
ye Sunrise, and during an Eruption; andthe INTERIOR 
of ST. MARK’S ‘at VENICE, with two effects—Day and Night. 
During the latter, the Grand Machine Organ will perform. Open 
from Ten till Five.—Admittance, 2s.; Children under Twelve 
Years, Half-price. Sli 


Michaelmas Holidays. 

ROYAL POLYTECHNIC INSTITUTLON.—An entirely New 
PHANTASMAGORIA, by CHILDE, on a magnificent scale, 
with APPROPRIATE MUSIC, under the direction of Dr. Wallis, 
daily, at Half-past Four o'clock, and every Evening at a Quarter 
to Ten, in addition to various other OPTICAL EFFECTS. The 
CAUSE of the FATAL EXPLOSION in ALBANY-STREET, 
explained and illustrated in a Lecture by Dr. Kyan. A Lecture 
on the HISTORY, USES, and MANUFACTURE of GUTTA 
HA, wy Dr, Bachhoffner. DIVER and DIVING-BELL. 
<ING MODELS explained.—Admission, 1s. ; Schools, Half- 
price. The New Catalogue, ls. 
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RESIGNATION AT THE ROYAL ACADEMY. 

Tue rumour which we mentioned last week of 
the resignation of one of the Royal Academicians 
having turned out to be true,—we are discharged 
from the reserve hitherto maintained by us on the 
ground of the possibility that the facts which have 
led to this conclusion might admit of an explanation 
requiring less painful consequences. We may now 
state that the party resigning is a very old member 
of the body, Mr. Reinagle. The facts to which he 
has fallen a victim have been for some time known 
in the artistic world; but pending an investigation 
which we knew to be going on we felt it right as we 
have said, to abstain from any remark that might 
prejudice the case. The circumstances are very 
distressing; and we believe that Mr. Reinagle has 
sinned from no deliberate intention to do so, but 
through that relaxed tone of art-morality which too 
many cases of late have contributed to establish 
against the profession, and which influences of the 
most dangerous character—that have had, and shall 
have, our steady denunciation—are visibly tending 
to promote. It is but just to say, in vindication of 
the Academy from insinuations that have been pre- 
maturely directed against it in reference to this 
matter, that it has been true to the dignity of its 
place and mission. Its bearing throughout the 
affair has been uncompromising while it has avoided 
being rash. It inquired before it condemned—taking 
no heed of the whispers of those who were willing 
to condemn i¢ during inquiry. Its rebuke on the 
occasion will do great good; but we desire to see the 
good done in a way less painful—and we call on 
the Academy to assist us in urging the interference 
of Government for the regulation of art-unions in a 
manner which shall prevent their being an instrument 
of degradation at once to Art and to the Artist. To 
this subject we shall return. Meantime, the facts 
of the case before us are these.— 

Some friends of a young artist, Mr. J. W. Yar- 
nold, on visiting the last Exhibition at the Royal 
Academy, recognized in a picture entitled ‘Ship- 
ping, &c. in a breeze and rainy weather, off Hurst 
Castle, Isle of Wight,’ and described in the catalogue 
as the performance of Mr. Reinagle—a work from 
theformer’shand, This picture, the youthful painter, 
it seems, had disposed of for a few shillingg—we 
believe—to a tradesman in the habit of purflasing 





pictures for exposure in his window. The notice of 
the artist having been called to the fact of its re- 
appearance in Mr. Reinagle’s name—and to the 
further fact that a 25. (we believe) prize-holder in 
the Art-Union had selected the picture for purchase 
—he laid the case before the Royal Academy. The 
assertion was very likely to be received with a certain 
degree of incredulity :—but the Academy called on 
Mr. Reinagle foran answer. That answer was a denial 
—but contained no satisfactory disproof: and the 
Academy therefore afforded the complaining painter 
the means of substantiating his charge by the pro- 
duction of evidence. As we understand the matter, 
Mr. Reinagle’s denial then became modified into a 
qualification: and had the evidence adduced by 
Mr. Yarnold been even doubtful, that circumstance 
would have been looked on as decisive of the 
question. Mr. Reinagle now said that the picture 
had been repainted by him, so as to become de facto 
a work of his own hand. A strict examination of 
the picture by the Academicians—who had in the 
mean time very properly refused to give it up to the 
demands of any party—resulted, we understand, in 
so unsatisfactory a comment on this plea as to leave 
no doubt on their minds that the honour of the 
Academy had been stained: and they referred Mr. 
Reinagle, by Resolution, to a declaration made by 
him, at an earlier period of the inquiry, that he would 
rather resign than subject himself to any tribunal of 
inquiry—as a hint of what they expected from him, 
and its necessary alternative. With the course thus 
considerately—and no doubt with great regret—pre- 
scribed, Mr. Reinagle has felt it necessary to comply. 
The Academy, we repeat, has done its duty—and 
the rights of a very young artist have been vindicated 
against the invasion of one in the highest place of 
his profession. This being so, we can now very well 
afford some expression of our sympathy with Mr, 
Reinagle; who, at the close of a long life, has thus 
fallen before a class of temptation sedulously—we 
cannot for a moment be suspected of meaning to say 
designedly—put in the way of artists in general by 
persons calling—and, we are sure, thinking—them- 
selves patrons of Art. 





Fine-Art Gossir.—The decorations of the in- 
terior of the Adelphi Theatre (re-opened on Wed- 
nesday last) are entirely new, and reflect much credit 
on Mr. Digby Wyatt. There is nothing hackneyed 
in the design; nothing to recall 

An old, patch’d, vamp’d, revived new piece ; 
and Louis XIV. and Leo X. are made to shake 
hands without anything like violence of taste or any- 
thing more than a pardonable Art-anachronism. The 
servile copying of everything—the emptying, in short, 
of the contents of a sketch-book upon a theatre—has 
not been Mr. Wyatt's resource. He has consulted 
the capabilities of the place—concealed and enlarged 
his bounds—and by the light and sportful character 
of his decorations conveyed an air of coolness into 
what has generally been, as our readers will recollect, 
a very warm house. The drop-scene is properly 
made a component part of the internal “ ornamenta- 
tion ?’ and the eye wherever it rests sees something 
combining harmoniously with what it has seen before. 
The leading novelty is the dome. Here, twenty- 
four cupids, each in an arch of his own, swing, 
with attendant birds and flowers and fruit gracefully 
grouped about them. Mr. Wyatt's pencil at the 
Adelphi has not indulged in any of those visionary 
birds which his uncle’s trowel (if we may believe 
‘The Rejected Addresses’) is said to have conjured 
up at Drury Lane—which, 
By Wyatt's trowel patted, plump and sleek, 
Soar without wings and caw without a beak.— 

Bewick and Yarrell might identify these. 

The initiatory meeting for the ensuing season of 
the “ School of Art” founded last year by the Society 
of British Artists was held a few evenings since in 
the Gallery in Suffolk Street. The Report stated 
that the number of persons who had attended during 
the past season was eighty-two — and this would 
have been considerably increased had the existence 
of the school been more generally known. The 
life academy was open every evening — and he 
fully attended. The antique school was open bo 
day and night; and the school of the model clas- 
sically draped, which was exclusively appropriated 
to female students, was opened three mornings in 
each week, Lectures were delivered twice every 
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week on human and comparative anatomy, on per- 
spective, and on the phenomena of nature in relation 
to. landscape painting. This, it was stated, was only 
a portion of the scheme which the schools embraced 
and proposed to carry out:—and a hope was ex- 

that the Society might receive credit for 
what it had effected towards the establishment of an 
important public school almost wholly by its own 
resources—without aid from the Government or the 
public. 

A correspondent of the Builder writes to that 
paper as follows.—“Do you not think that the 
monotonous appearance of the houses of the Regent's 
Quadrant might be very much relieved by a light 
ornamental iron balustrade along the upper part,— 
similar to those which are generally adopted, with 
very good effect, in the new buildings in Hamburgh ? 
The upper part always looked frightful, and when 
the colonnade is removed will look ten times worse.” 

The following is from a correspondent :—“ Where, 
you lately asked, is the Royal Academy to go?—To 
which I take the liberty of replying, it need not go 
far to find out a spot on which it might locate 
itself very snugly; there being a vacant piece of 
ground on the east side of Leicester Square, which 
has for a long while formed an unsightly gap. More 
than one project has been entertained for filling it 
up. At one time we were told that a Concert Hall 
was to be erected there; but that scheme failing, we 
were next informed that it was intended to build a 
theatre on the site: and for each of those schemes 
some better promise than mere report was given,— 
for the respective designs were exhibited at the 
Royal Academy. However, they are now dropped; 
so that if the Academy should have to look out for 
another home it cannot perhaps do better than 
secure possession of this ground at once. Whether 
the present space would be found altogether sufficient, 
is more than I can pretend to say; but if not, adjoin- 
ing property in the rear could no doubt be purchased 
ata reasonable rate. To the probable objection that 
the situation is not quite in such a direct line of 
public thoroughfare as could be desired during the 
season of the Exhibition, may be opposed the question, 
—Can any other site that shall be equally eligible upon 
the whole, and equally obtainable, be found? If so, 
well and good; but it is not long since nearly the same 
site as the one in question—namely, the centre of 
the Square—was spoken of as that for a new National 
Gallery. Previously to the openings into it from 
Coventry Street on the one side and Long Acre on 
the other, it must be admitted that Leicester Square 
was a rather “ out-of-the-way” place, and scarcely 
accessible to carriages; but in consequence of the 
alterations alluded to, it is now brought into a 
sufficiently public line of traffic.” 

The Place of the Odéon in Munich is about to 
receive, it is said, beside the statue of Gluck the 
composer, that of Orlando di Lasso, a composer of 
the sixteenth century. A native of Mons, in Hain- 
ault, Orlando passed more than half his life in 
Munich ; where he was chapel-master successively 
to the Dukes Albert and William of Bavaria—and 
where he died in the year 1585. The Emperor 
Maximilian II. made him a Knight of the Empire: 
—and it is at the cost of the present King Louis of 
Bavaria that the monument to his honour is now in 
process of execution, by M. Wiedeman, a young 
sculptor of Munich, residing at Rome. 





MUSIC AND THE DRAMA 





Sapter’s WeELLs.—The opening of this theatre 
was deferred from Monday to Wednesday, in order 
to give time for the more careful rehearsal of ‘Corio- 
lanus;’ which, even as it was, had evidently been 
hurried,—as several imperfect deliveries of the text 
showed. These slight inadvertencies, however, were 
more than compensated by the earnestness with 
which every actor and actress engaged in the business 
of the scene. The getting-up was in all respects 
costly,the utmost attention being paid to the pro- 
prieties of costume and of the accessories. The text 
of the play used was nearly the same as that adopted 
by Mr. Macready during his Covent Garden manage- 
ment. In this, there are much consolidation of 
the scenes and much shifting of the speeches; but 
the whole, with the exception of a score of lines from 
Thomson (which should have been avoided), is from 





the genuine Shaksperian mint. The first act is, in 
particular, consolidated,—and for the most part judi- 
ciously; but we decidedly object to the practice in- 
stituted in this adaptation of altering, where the entire 
scene is adopted from the original text, the positions 
of speeches and of parts of speeches so as to produce 
other effects than those intended by the poet. We 
are bold to affirm that Shakspeare knew better than 
his histrionie interpreters the due relations of his 
argument. Doubtless, also, the purity of his design 
is injured by these changes. The dramatic, in a 
word, is sacrificed to the theatric; the even tenor of 
thedialogue being surrendered to some un-Shaksperi 
point, though constructed out of the very words of 
the bard himself. The eagle is wounded with an 
arrow feathered from his own wing. 

By way of apology it may be urged that ‘ Coriolanus’ 
is a difficult drama to deal with. Shakspeare him- 
self found the theme a hard one totreat. Thehero of 
Plutarch was one with whose conduct and character 
no audiencecould have sympathized: butShakspeare 
has modified these, and also the circumstances of the 
story, so as to make out acase for the Roman aristo- 
cracy, in a manner more accordant with the spirit 
of his own times than with the prevailing public 
opinion of ours. Coriolanus is according toShakspeare 
a patrician, right in principle and good in intention, but 
intemperate and incautious in hisconduct tothe extent 
almost of insanity. He is, in fact, a proud, irascible 
boy ; who, born to a certain cause, can see nothing 
but falsehood in the opposite,—and, being rich, can 
afford to be contemptuous of those who have to 
labour for their subsistence. Mr. Phelps, though 
exceedingly nervous throughout the entire perform- 
ance, threw himself into the part with enthusiasm,— 
and occasionally rose into the picturesque of passion. 
The character of Volumnia has, we think, been in 
general misunderstood. Both Shakspeare and 
Plutarch agree in ascribing all the good points of 
Coriolanus to his mother’s training. To win her 
commendation it was that he condescended, as it 
were, to become great in action and in influence. 
Of such a mother, however, one commentator has 
recorded his censure—that “she is more splendid 
than attractive, more to be admired than loved,’ 
A sternly sublime and severely great character 
Volumnia certainly is; but there is, nevertheless, a 
tenderness in her heroism which commands honest 
sympathy. A better politician than her son, she 
would have restrained him from his extravagancies, 
—and loving her country more purely, dared, at 
length, even the sacrifice of herself and him for the 
sake of its interests. Miss Glyn threw much more 
tenderness into the than we have been accus- 
tomed to see; and this was felt by the audience,— 
who forgave in her acting some imperfection for the 
sake of the obvious design and general merit. Pas- 
sages of pathos and force were frequent,—little perhaps 
being wanting but more stage-confidence. She was 
honoured with an ovation before the curtain,—as 
was also Mr. Phelps. The house was crowded. — 
A new and separate entrance is now made to the 
dress circle; and the decorations of the theatre are 
very handsome. 





Marviepone.—A new farce called ‘The Irish 
Engagement’ has been acted here during the week; 
got up with the evident design of giving opportunity 
for the Irish humours of Mr. Hudson. As Tim 
Rafferty, he personates his master’s rival, in order to 
disgust the father of a lady to whom his master is 
attached, but who is affianced to another. Tim is 
guilty of all sorts of tricks and every species of rude- 
ness upon the old gentleman, a Mr. Bullfinch (Mr. G. 
Cooke),—and ultimately succeeds in his plan. Mr. 
Hudson laboured hard to give effect to the character, 
and by his clever impersonation secured the success 
of the piece. 





FOREIGN CORRESPONDENCE. 
Berne, August 15. 

I was not aware when I wrote from Lucerne that 
one of the most interesting spectacles in Switzerland, 
the great federal “ Gesang Fest,” or national. singers” 
festival, was about to take place in Berne; and it 
was merely by good fortune that I arrived just in 
time for it. Sunday and Monday, the 13th and 14th 
of August, were the days fixed for the celebration; 
and, ongmy arrival on the Saturday evening, I found 
the whole town in an intense bustle of hospitable 


perian | many of the remote Alpine valleys for 





cares and preparations, and ey. : 
of expectation for what the morrow mas to pease 
But before proceeding to give your readers . 
account of the highly interesting and truly ian 
characteristic festival which has occupied me wnt 
as all Berne, for the last two days, it will be.as = 
to enter into some explanation of the nature and 
object of the meeting. 
That Switzerland is celebrated for its native melo. 
dies and its mountain peasant vocalists, every 
knows :—and many may be also aware that a 
number of societies exist in the towns a8 well ag ip 
of part singing and the social mpauen alii 
musical talents. With a view to the en 
of such talents, and of emulationamong the soci 
it was determined some years ago to institute 8 grand 
biennial general meeting at which the different aso. 
ciations should contend for prizes to be awarded by 
competent chosen judges to the best performance; 
not, be it understood, to the best individual perf 
but to the company who should be: considered to 
have executed the best performance as.a whole. Tp 
this was soon added a general concert of 5 aap 
Prizes 


= 


by all the assembled singers together, 
are given by the different bodies themselves i 
to their means and liberality, or by any other persons 
who may feel inclined to encourage the cultivation 
of the national music. Thus, upon this oceasion among 
the other things was a very handsome silver cup given 
by the ladies of Berne. All the objects in this way 
assembled—including a most heterogeneous variety, 
such as lamps, boxes of cigars, books, &c.—are placed 
at the disposition of the general committee, and ate 
by them distributed according to the award of the 
umpires. Four “prizes” only are given:—the other 
things are distributed under the title of Ehren-gabe,” 
honorary gifts. 

On the Saturday evening, as I have said, all was 
bustle and animation. The different societies were 
arriving rapidly, one after another; and were welcomed 
each with a salvo of artillery as they entered the town, 
—which was most gaily bedecked in honour of the 
occasion. An immense profusion of garlands of moss 
and flowers festooned the fronts of the houses, were 
hung in graceful arcades across the streets, and draped 
every fountain and public edifice. With these were 
intermixed a variety of inscriptions such as the ocea- 
sion would naturally suggest. Only over the hand- 
somely garlanded Post-Ottice of Berne was the motto, 
rather smelling of the shop, and indicating an eye to 
business in the midst of the revels,—“ Unity of Postal 
Arrangements throughout Switzerland.” Many of 
the associations arrived in most picturesque guise: 
some in huge waggons ornamented with gay flags and 
garlands,—others decked with some uniform 
as the “ Alpen-rose,” &c.,—and some passed up 
High Street chanting at the top of their lungs some 
joyous mountain melody, or exchanging the Jodel- 
ery with one another or with the members of a rival 
society. The principal business of this first evening 
was the assignation of quartersto the numerous guests 
who were thronging into the city. A lodging com- 
mittee had been appointed, to whom all the good 
citizens hospitably inclined to offer a bed or beds 
to any of the singers had notified their capa- 
bilities. And thus a sufficient amount of gratuitous 
accommodation had been placed at the disposal of 
the committee for the reception of all the strangers. 
The number of singers who arrived to take part 
in the festival on this occasion was above fifteen 
hundred,—a larger assemblagethan had ever mustered 
before; but the Bernese hospitality sufficed for all. 
The committee remained sitting the whole of the 
Saturday evening at the Casino; and as fast as the 
arrivals took place they were directed thither —where 
they received tickets for lodgings, badges to be worn 
on the coat-breast during the festival, consisting of 8 
harp embroidered in white upon a bit of red ribbon, 
and the words and music of the pieces to be sung by 
the united assembly. : 

The persons admitted to take part in the festival 
besides the singers themselves, consisted of the various 
committees to whom the martagement of it was 
entrusted, certain specially invited honorary guests 
“ Ehrengiiste”—and a limited number of su 
who were holders of tickets at 6f. each. These were 
in such request, that on my arrival on the — 
evening not one was to be had :and it was 
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—_. nting to the committee that it 

by re ven to cend a report of their festival to 

me pondon Atheneum, that one was made or found 
ere. 

= — portion of the funds at the 

. of the committee must, I should think, have 
expended in gunpowder; for there was a far 
pas cer an 

e to an assemblage o 
The Sunday was ushered in with tremendous 
sGlockengelaute and Kanonendonner,” bed I = 
e various companies assem on the 
game pind the Miner, which overlooks the 
Agr and the lower town, and thence proceeded in 
jon to the Fico cal — mannan Ae 
hosen and pre on the elevated table- 
re the sconditee acipboutveed of the observa- 
tory —a truly magnificent spot, commanding a view 
not only over the town but of the distant snowy 
nnge of the Bernese Oberland. Here a spacious 
gquare had been railed off and inclosed with festoons 
ee baiating of tanita, prutonly daceeced 
0 

= evergreens ; + whole miles of garlands hung 
inarcades, It was built in the form of a cross; and 
comprised a gallery for music and one for lady 
rs, a little ag for — am = 
athibitions, a rostrum for speeches, and tables 
Cadent for the accommodation of three or four 
thousand persons. In the open space in front of 
soeailin ons a small raised hustings for the pro- 

camation of the winners of the prizes, &c. 

The commencing business of the meeting on its 
anival here, after due admiration had been lavished 
on the beauty of the _ se sage 50 of - 

tions made by the g town of Berne for 
the reception of their guests, was the salutation of the 
federal flag,the going out of the old committee, 
and the installation of their successors,—a song of 
welcome sung by the “ Berner Liedertafel,” or Bernese 
Society of Vocalists,—a variety of speeches,—much 
“Kanonendonner,”—and lastly, though very far from 
least, dinner at mid-day, to which all present sat 
down in the highest possible good humour. The 
price of the dinner was fixed at two francs, including 
a bottle of very tolerable “ Singerwein.” A very 
recherché repast could not therefore be expected. 
But mountaineers generally bring their sauce with 
them; and, despite the precaution which would have 
induced more city-bred vocalists to be sparing of 
food immediately previous to singing for a prize, all 
seemed inclmed to make an excellent dinner. 

And in truth the scene which the immense booth 
presented during this semi-al-fresco dinner was ex- 
—. amusing from its intensely local character- 
sues national peculiarities, To the staid and 
decorum-loving notions of our countrymen the pro- 
ceedings would have appeared those of drunken bac- 
thanalians and the entire scene one of the wildest 
dsorder and uproar. But, in truth, nothing could 
be farther from being the case. I am convinced that 
dwing the whole two days of the festival not one of 
those who took part in it was in any degree intoxi- 
Re 

: —every one sang who felt inclined to 
sing,—and nobody was in the slightest degree checked 
giving vent to the mirth and gladness that was in 
his heart by the thought that his neighbour would 
think him either childish or indecorous for doing so. 
The different associations marched up to the tables 
appointed for them chanting some gay stave or other, 
—vhile the instrumental music in the gallery would 
cease, to allow their voices to be heard; and fre- 
quently the thousands assembled would pause in 
theit own clamour to listen to a dozen or so of voices 
sngig in concert, and would reward them at the 
dose of their stave with a general cheer. An old 
gntleman who sat next me at dinner was very eager 
»wform me that no police or other authority was 
present to keep order, for that despite the exuberant 
jolity oe Re meeting > sentiment of the national 
onour was sufficient to insure the absence 
f all impropriety. 

The singers from St. Gall had brought with them 
© chormous cut-glass beaker, holding some five 
bottles or more,—the prize probably in some former 
Medlodious contest, This mighty glass—calculated 
imest to supply a satisfactory draught to that Hol- 
aut who wished “that a Dutchman's draught 
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might be as deep as the rolling Zuyder-zee,”—was 
filled and kept filled, as it was made to circulate from 
hand to hand, while each in turn was required to hold 
the goblet in one unshaking hand and take a good 
pull at its contents. As each drank, a fresh verse of 
some German bacchanalian ditty was uplifted by the 
surrounding multitude, and shouted forth in good 
time and tune till the glasses on the board rang every 
one with the mighty reverberation. Another charac- 
teristic feature in this Swiss revel was the presence of 
the gentler sex, not banished to a suffocating gallery, 
as at our duller and richer banquets,—although there 
was a gallery for such as chose it,—but seated in 
abundance by the side of their husbands, brothers, 
fathers, or lovers. Many were in the various local 
costumes of the valleys from which they came, and 
added not a little to the picturesque effect of the 
scene, 

One source of great attraction and curiosity to all 
present was the exhibition of the prizes and honorary 
gifts, which were set forth for the inspection of all 
concerned at the upper end of the building. They 
included, as I have said, articles of the most hetero- 
geneous description—and some calculated to excite 
the hilarity of the meeting in more senses than one. 
Schaffhausen, for instance, had sent two huge barrels 
of Rhine wine. The barrels were very handsomely 
made of walnut wood, and were painted and orna- 
mented with various devices and with brass hoops, 
spigots, &c. Some other more humble minstrels had 
sent a barrel of beer, “ simplex munditiis,” with no 
ornament about it but the excellence of the liquor 
ipside. One mountain valley had sent a large cheese. 
The richer city communities had contributed a num- 
ber of silver cups,—some exceedingly handsome; with 
books, specimens of Swiss painted wood-work, &c. 
for the smaller gifts. 

At half-past one, four cannon shot gave the signal 
for leaving the table, and forming in procession for 
the purpose of proceeding to the Minster, in which 
the contest was to take place. Eighteen societies 
competed for the prize:—Zurich, Lucerne, Berne, 
St. Gall, Solothurn, Schaffhausen, Upper and Lower 
Aargau, Thun, Interlacken, and some other smaller 
communities. The nativesof Appenzell are amongst 
the best singers in Switzerland ; but somehow or other 
upon this occasion they had not come in sufficient 
force to enable them to contend for the prize accord- 
ing to the rules of the assembly. By these it is re- 
quired that each competing company should be 
composed of at least sixteen members,—and of the 
Appenzellers there were but eight present. 

In the Minster an immense gallery, occupying 
nearly half the nave of the large church, had been 
prepared for the singers, while the ticket holders were 
below in the body of the building. One after an- 
other, in an order determined by that in which they 
reached Berne, the competing societies came forward 
from the mass of fifteen hundred singers who stood 
back, and executed the piece which they had selected 
as the manifestation of their powers. The umpires 
guided their decisions by a system of marks;—a cer- 
tain number being given for each branch of excellence 
and a certain number deducted for every fault. Then 
of course the party who has finally the most marks 
takes the first prize—and so on. The decisions so 
arrived at were not declared till the evening of the 
second day :—but I may say here that the Zuricois 
carried off the first prize. They sang a chorus com- 
posed by C. L. Fischer; of which the words were, I 
believe, new,—and were so much above the average 
of what “words written for music” generally are, that 
I send you a translation of them, as a specimen of 
the poetical part of the materials of the Berne fes- 
tival. If the rendering has no other merit, it has at 
least that of very accurate faithfulness, as to both 
metre and sense.— 

The World is so fair! 
Why stand’st thou, man, with a heavy heart! 
The world is all so fair? 
The bird, a living song, doth rise 
With clear sweet music to the skies 


And blithely warbles to the air— 

“‘ The world is so fair! the world is so fair !” 
The blessom waits the dawn to see 
Ere she unfold her sanctuary ; 
Then breathes from her perfumed chalice there— 

** The world is so fair! the world is so fair!” 
In the silvery tide of the rivulet bright, 
Where wave follows wave in the hurry of flight, 
To the banks, which they sprinkle, in sweet tones they bear— 





** The world is so fair! the world is so fair !” 





Why stand’st thou, man! so gloom-oppress'd, 
And gazest alone thro’ thine own dark breast ? 
O! give but a look to the joyance rare, 
The mirth that encircles thee everywhere ! 

** The world is so fair! the world is so fair !” 
The second prize was awarded to the singers of Ober 
Aargau. Their performance wasachorus by Kalliwoda, 
the words by Eberhard. The men of St, Gall took the 
third prize for their “ Kriegerchor,” or War Song — 
music by Riicker, words by O. Prechter; and those 
of Solothurn were rewarded with the fourth, for a 
short morsel by Cherubini. 

After the performance of all the eighteen contend- 
ing societies had taken place, the order of the day 
was—back again to the “Fest-platz;” then a “social 
stroll” to a celebrated walk called the ‘ Enge,’ which 
commands a magnificent view of the whole chain of 
the Bernese Alps—an arrangement which, however 
pleasant in itself, sounds oddly as proposed to a part 
of fifteen hundred persons. However, some walked, 
and some did not; some strolled about the town, and 
some prepared for the inevitable “ Abendessen” by 
retiring to their quarters for a nap. 

At seven o'clock four more cannon shots gave the 
signal for supper. Once again the countless yards of 
table were spread with fish, beef, bread, green beans, 
cakes, and above all with innumerable bottles of 
“ Sangerwein.” And now an apparently endless suc- 
cession of “'Toaste” were to be drunk. They were 
forbidden at the midday dinner,—all who wished to 
propose them being requested to reserve them for 
the more unrestricted gaiety of the evening meal. 
Then there were music in the gallery, and singing 
now at one table and now at another, and little 
scenes acted on the theatre at the upper end of the 
huge “ Boothe”; and, as in the words of the pro- 
gramme was especially provided and pre-ordained 
that it should be, “ unrestrained hilarity, free, be- 
coming conversation, and cheerful sport formed the 
seasoning of the evening.” And really, a prettier 
or more characteristic scene than these two thou- 
sand Swiss revellers in their gaily garlanded tent 
when the moonlight and lamplight lent their fantastic 
effects to the picture, it would be difficult to conceive, 

The next morning—the Monday—was occupied 
by the singers in rehearsing the concert which they 
were to perform in the church im the afternoon, 
Dinner, as yesterday, was ready at noon; and at two 
all hurried to the Minster for the grand performance 
of the meeting. This consisted of twelve pieces of 
music, almost entirely choral, sung by the whole force 
of the assembly,—amounting, as the reader knows 
already, to more than fifteen hundred voices. The 
singing was for the most part very good, and the 
ensemble was generally wonderful considering the 
very limited opportunities which the different por- 
tions of the colossal chorus had enjoyed of prae- 
tising together. Here and there a greater degree of 
precision might have been desired; but the entire 
effect was, as may easily be imagined, grand and 
imposing in no common degree. 

Between the two parts of the concert it was an- 
nounced that the Appenzellers, though precluded 
from engaging in the competition for the prize by 
the rules of the meeting, yet wished an opportunity 
of being heard. So about half-a-dozen individuals 
stepped forward to the front of the gallery, and 
sang one of the remarkable “ Jodelchors” for which 
Appenzell is especially celebrated. All Europe is now 
well acquainted with the peculiar harmonized call of 
the Swiss and Tyrolese mountaineers ; but Appenzell 
is the especial home of the Jodeln,—and compara- 
tively few have ever heard it in such perfection as that 
with which it was sung on this occasion. The upper 
part was taken by a shepherd of the mountains whose 
voice was in quality singularly like the well-known 
soprani of the Papal Chapel,—although there was of 
course no other resemblance between the performers. 
The “ Jodelchor” drew forth the warm applause of 
the entire audience,—even despite the regulation 
which forbids all manifestation of opinion on the part 
of the public. And after the prizes and honorary 
gifts had been distributed, a special and exceptional 
present was made by the Society to the men of 
Appenzell, as a token of admiration for their Jodeln. 

After the concert was over, all went back once 
more to the “ Fest-platz;” and there, from a rostrum 
in front of the building, the secretary declared the 
decision of the umpires, and the prizes were distri- 
buted amid much “ Kanonendonner”’ and hurrahing. 
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Then, again to supper ;—and more hilarity, more 
sdngerwein, more toasts, more speeches, more sing- 
ing, and universal contentment and jollity till the 
moon began to wane. 

The next morning the different companiesdeparted 
to their various homes, with banners waving and 
streamers flying, while their musical hosts of Berne 
accompanied each band of prize-holders to the bottom 
of the hill at the foot of the magnificent new bridge 
over the Aar; and there, after singing a stave together, 
they parted with mutually shouted greetings and an- 
ticipations of their next meeting that time two years 
to come. 


«+ . 





Musicat anp Dramatic Gossirp.—The theatrical 
campaign is about to recommence with spirit. 
Sadler’s Wells and the Adelphi theatres—the latter 
superbly re-decorated, as we have mentioned else- 
where—opened this week on the same day, but with 
widely different objects. The one is devoted to the 
drama of poetry—the other to that of mere situation. 
The season at the Lyceum, under the management 
of Mr. and Mrs. Mathews, is expected to commence 
on Monday next. The note of preparation has been 
sounded too at the Princess’s. 

Drury Lane Theatre will commence its new sea- 
son early in October, under the joint management 
of M. Jullien and Mr. Gye. 





| 
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plodding and matter-of-fact Mionnet; but neither 
of them had ever inspected its contents, and they 
were satisfied to quote from ‘ Pembrock,’—as the 
latter pertinaciously writes while citing the volume 
of plates to which the sale-catalogue now for the first 
time suppliesan ample description. In noticing the 
dispersion of a collection which contained so many 
previous examples of ancient and modern numismatic 
art, we cannot forbear contrasting the sordid spirit 
which reigns in this country with that which pre- 
vails among our neighbours, though distracted by 
civil discord. Who can have failed to notice that 
while men of rank in France are steadily pursuing 
and encouraging the pursuit of the healthful study 
of antiquity—and we need only cite the examples 
of the Duc de Luynes and the Marquis Lagoy—high 
personages in our favoured land are scattering to 
the winds collections which had carried their family 
names to the furthest corners of the civilized world ? 
Within the last half-dozen years the Devonshire 
cabinet, illustrated by Haym in his ‘ Tesoro Britan- 
nico,’ was doomed to the same, if not a worse fate,— 
for the slovenly cataloguing of that collection pro- 
voked the censure of all who attended at its disper- 
sion. And what were the amounts realized by the 
sale of these two famous cabinets, some foreigner 
will ask ? His astonishment will increase when he 


The opening entertain- | learns that as large a sum has been sometimes 


ments will be the usual promenade concerts; to be | expended upon a ducal birth-day féte. But the 
succeeded at Christmas by Franconi’s grand eques- | dispersion of these collections is not the sole evil, 
trian troop for the especial delectation of the holiday | —which would not be so great if the coins were pur- 


folk.—The Haymarket also will not open, it is said, | chased for private cabinets in this country. 


until the end of October. The interval is to be de- 
voted to a thorough renovation of the interior. 

The daily papers announce the death at Ramsgate, 
last week, in the fiftieth year of his age, of Capt. 
Polhill, the well-known lessee of Drury Lane Theatre. 

The operatic campaign at Manchester commenced 
on Saturday last with ‘ The Bride of Lammermoor,’ 
under the management of Mr. Howard Glover—and 
with a band and chorus of about sixty performers. 


| 


In this 
case the hope might be indulged that they would 
at some future day be acquired for our National 
Museum ; but this hope is for ever precluded when 
foreigners of taste and judgment send over agents, 
who buy the choicest lots at liberal prices,—some of 
these lots comprising coins peculiarly our own, and 
having reference to those portions of our early 


| history on which ancient writers are extremely brief 


The singers engaged for this provincial experiment | 


are,—besides Miss Rainforth, the Misses Macnamara, 
Mr. Sims Reeves, and Mr. Whitworth, whom we 
mentioned last week, —Miss Julia Bleaden, Mr. Galli, 


and Mr. Delavanti; with the addition of the pupils | 


of the Dramatic Academy in London over which 
Mr. Glover presides. 

Readings from Shakspeare by eminent theatrical 
artists have become a popular entertainment :—and 


" ‘ rs | 
Miss Kelly is, we see, announced for a series of such, | 


to be given at the Manchester Atheneum in the 
course of the coming winter. 

The American journals report that Mrs. Butler 
is about to re-appear on the boards of the Park 
Theatre, in New York. 

In Paris, the Italian Opera will open for the season 
on Tuesday next: the prices of admission being 

tly reduced in conformity with the suggestions 
of the time. The subscribers who have already paid 
on the old tariff are to receive back the difference 
accruing in their favour under the new.—M. Meyer- 
beer has arrived in the French capital; and his opera 
of ‘ Le Prophéte’ is, it is said, definitely to be pro- 
duced this winter at the Académie; where the parts 
are already distributed to the principal performers.— 
At the Thédtre Frangais, Mdlle. Rachel is preparing 
to appear in the Desdemona of M. Alfred de Vigny’s 
version of ‘The Moor of Venice’—a character en- 
tirely different from the line of heroines in which the 
great actress has hitherto achieved her fame. A new 
comedy by Scribe has been accepted at the same 
house. —At the Variétés, M. Bouffé is shortly to 
appear in a new part which M. de Balzac is writing 
with a view to the display of his versatility of talent. 

We have already mentioned the unprovided state 
of the family of the late Mr. Hammond; which con- 
sists, we are now told, of his widow and seven children. 
A committee of gentlemen at Liverpool have under- 
taken their cause and sent subscription books to all 
the towns where the comedian was best known. 





MISCELLANEA 
Sale of Coins and Medals in England. — This 
curious cabinet, so well known by reputation, 
though for nearly a century shut out from vulgar 
eyes in a banker’s back parlour, is repeatedly referred 
to by the acute and discriminating Eckhel and the 





or altogether silent. Some who read these remarks, 
will ask if this can really be true; and if so, whether 
the Trustees of the British Museum can be aware of 
the fact? The Trustees, we have reason to believe, 
are not ignorant of what is here asserted, and allege 
that they have no funds wherewith to increase the 
national collection of coins and medals. To this cause 
must be attributed the want for many years, in the 
Museum cabinets, of a genuine example of that 
most interesting coin of Brutus with the two daggers 
and cap of liberty, although more than half a dozen 
specimens had been brought to the hammer in this 
country during the last ten years. To the same 
cause must be imputed the purchase, by the Duc de 
Blacas, at the sale of Trattle’s collection in 1832, 
of a unique gold coin of Allectus; and, lastly, the 
acquisition by French numismatists of many fine 
coins in the once famous Pembroke collection which 
may be looked for in vain in some of the most 
extensive cabinets in Europe.— Numismatic Chronicle. 

Meteorological Phenomena.—On the 25th instant I was 
sitting alone, when suddenly the room was violently shaken 
as by a heavy piece of ordnance discharged close at hand. 
At the same time there was a noise deep underground as of 
a cannon fired at a great distance. I concluded that this was 
a slight shock of earthquake, similar to what is so often 
experienced a little further along this coast at Chichester. 
The clouds were rather small in size and quite stationary. 
The wind was from the east and came in light gusts. The 
shock appeared to be vertical from the centre of the earth 
upwards. The above occurred at a quarter past 2Pp.m. At 
6 p.m. the southern horizon was obscured by very dark clouds 
(nimbi), from the upper margin of which, in the S.W., ap- 
peared auroral rays. These lasted about five minutes from 
the time I first saw them. The vapour or cloud of which 
they were composed appeared to be in constant motion,— 
portions of it passing off and a fresh supply rising out of the 
main body. At seven o'clock there was distant lightning 
and thunder in the S., which I observed so late as nine 
o'clock. During the night the wind from E. and 8.E. was 
very violent, and attended at times by rain. The first of 
these facts affords an answer to an inquiry made by Mr. 
Strickland at the late meeting of the British Association 
{ante, p. 839]. Others to whom I have since spoken noticed 
the shock. Iam, &c, Joun J. Lake, 

Portsmouth, Sept. 26. 

A Fable for the Day.—One day a traveller met 
the plague going into Cairo, and accosted it thus: 
—‘ For what purpose are you entering Cairo?” 
“To kill 3,000 people.” Some time after the same 
traveller met the plague again, and said, “ But you 
killed 30,000!" Nay,” the plague replied, “I 
killed but 3,000; fear did the rest.”—Correspondent 
of the Times. 





Brighton, says in the Lancet—‘A q 

below the freezing point of water is, I belj 

agent in therapeutics, which poor edie te - 
fully employed for various other important pu = 
A — of salt, of a very low temperature by act 
ing on the exposed nerve might at once and nae 
nently remove toothache. ae on 


The Suspension Bridge at Niagara. — The y; 

° ° os sum LDC Wire 
suspension bridge over the Niagara river about 
which so much has been written, is in reality a Won. 
derful structure; it has been built over the riy 
at a point about one mile and three quarters below 
the Falls, and directly over the frightful rapids which 
commence at this point. The bridge is nearly eight 
hundred feet in length, and it is suspended jn 
mid-air, two hundred and sixty feet above the river 
Upon the very edge of the awful precipice which 
bounds each shore of the river, towers have been built: 
they are about eighty feet in height, and at a point 
about one hundred feet in the rear of these h 
towers the immense strands or ropes of wire which 
sustain the bridge in mid-air are firmly fastened 
These strands pass from their fastenings immediately 
over the top of the tower upon either cliff: :—they 
thence across the chasm, and then over the top of 
the tower upon the opposite shore, in the rear of 
which the ends are fastened into the rocks, as above 
described. The bridge is entirely supported by these 
powerful strands of wire; of which there are two 
one at each side of the bridge. Stepping upon the 
bridge, before you walk twenty feet from the shore, 
you find yourself suspended in the air several hundred 
feet above a mass of jagged and flinty rocks over 
and among which the waters of Niagara plunge with 
terrific velocity. To add to the sensations of horror 
which this frightful scene must inevitably produce at 
the first glance, you find the bridge oscillating and 
bending beneath your weight in a fearful manner, 
You may be sure that it requires considerable nerve 
to cross this aérial structure; and there are few men 
who have firmness enough to look over the side into 
the awful surf, even for a moment. The bridge is 
about ten feet in width; and a temporary railing of 
wire and slats of wood has been constructed at each 
side. The flooring is composed of light planks; they 
rest upon thin scantling or timbers, to which the 
wires are fastened.—_Correspondent of the New York 
Herald. 

‘ The Electric Telegraph.—In the course of my recent expe- 
riments in that branch of electricity connected with the 
subject of resistances as applied to telegraphs, the following 
particulars may prove useful to those connected with the 
working and operations of that important work, as giving 
the best form of helix for obtaining the greatest amount of 
inductive effect from the least resistance and expenditure 
of force. Beginning with the principle that a suspended 
magnetic bar is deflected by the inductive effects of a current 
passed parallel to the axis of its poles, and the effect of this 
deflection being to operate upon the extremities, as a radius 
from its centre, it is obvious that when such a bar is in- 
fluenced by a helical coil, wound parallel to its major axis,. 
the power decreases in proportion as it is removed laterally 
from the centre of suspension of the bar ;—this decrease 
arising, first, from the force acting upon the magnetic bar 
with a tendency causing it to revolve in a circle, the centre 
of which would be in a right line with the direction of the 
current opposed to it, but which centre is not always the 
centre of revolution ; and, again, from the are described by 
the extremity of the bar, that portion of the helix approach- 
ing neutrality is brought into juxtaposition with it,—offering 
little assistance in maintaining the deflection, but exposing 
a large amount of additional resistance. To obviate these 
losses, the coils I am now using are wound in such a manner 
that the current is always flowing in a direction parallel to 
the axis of the magnetic bar during its deflection,—causing 
it to exert its inductive influence, at all times from the true 
centre of motion, and exposing an unvaried unit of power; 
the poles of the bar being always equi-distant from the 
extremities and maximum effect of the coil. By carrying 
out this principle, that length of useless resistance offe 
in the helixes now in operation is dispensed with,—an item 
of very serious extent in a series of coils, and one which has 
up to this time placed a limit upon the number of 
graphs capable of being worked together upon the same 
circuit of wire. Iam, &c. 

Hampstead, Sept. 27. Natu. J. Hoss. 
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Proposed new Cure for Toothache.—Dr, Arnott, of 
of col 








To ConresroxpEnts.—V. P.—Dr.R. K.—C. W. V.—J. 8— 
Octogenarius—A Visitor—A. V.—Peter—Cantab—A Sub- 
scriber, Leeds—€7.—Fabius Pictor—A Country Bookseller 
—received. 

A ConsTANT SUSBCRIBER OF SOME YEARS STANDING shall 
have an answer when we have made some inquiry. e 

‘The Champion's Farewell.’ These lines, even supposing 
them to be by Mr. Hood, are already before the public bo 
in the London Magazine and in the Lincolnshire Advertiser. 
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RD of the HOME and COLONIAL 
CAT hd Rey a CLERGY MAN ofthe CHURCH 
SCHOOL SEND, and the Author of of * Lessons on Objects,’ &. 


t Educational Position. 
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ee Oa a eniasa? - No. IV.—continued. 


_ ECLECTIC REVIEW, for OcrTosER, 


4 Artificial Manures in France. 
5. Talfourd’s Final Memorials o! of Charles Lamb. 
& Thompson's Life in Russia. 
7. The — of 1848, &c. &c. 
& Co. Paternoster-row. 


TOHE NUM ISMATIC CHRONICLE, No. 
XLIL, for Ocroper. Edited by JOHN roar AKERMAN. 
Contents : ~-Chorographical Greek Coins, by W. W. Lloyd—Inter- 
ay of XCVI on Coins of Diocletian, by G. p LE —Pehlevi 
ends on Sassanian Coins, by Professor Wilson—Gaulish Coins 
with the type of the Charioteer, by the Editor—Coins of Vericus, 
a a British Prince, by the Editor—Sale of the Pembroke Collection. 
London: John Russell Smith, 4, Old Compton-street, Soho-square. 
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"HE BIBLICAL REVIEW, No. XXIV. (for 
OCTOBER), price 3s., contains :— 
1. Baconianism the Cure of Rationalism. 
2. The Biblical Geography of Arabia. 
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Just p ablished, Vol. IL. 
HE JOURNAL of the HORTICULTURAL 
OCIETY OF LONDON 
Contents: — f the Diamond and Gold Districts in 
Brazil. hy Vegetation of the i warf Cocoa-nut of Te. By the 
Vi tary.—The Tovealtare of Gladiolus. By J. Duncan, &; 


sq.—The Formation of Vine-borders. 
blah Martine, 4 bake 0 of Sutherland.—Two Varieties of 
> By Williams of Pitmaston.—The White Rust of 
By the Rev. M. J. Berkeley A, Visit to Pitmaston, 
y orcester. aki. Thom ‘otatoes for 1849. By = 
ie nm, gr. to Sir ? Philip Egerton, Bart.—The Tem Tature t o 


Erring he Vi 
are naturally exposed in New Holland. By the Vice- 
= rae Cultivation of Celery. By R. Errington.—An 
‘Account of some Hybrid Melons. By S rG. 8, Mackenzie, Bart.— 
Porsng Sea Kale and Rhubarb, and Pecheeting late Vegetables. 
itm. gr. BE seeetinette Esq.—Clumping out Flowers. 
—Notes some Grapes, fruited in 1847. By R. 
ieee the Calture of a Russellianus. By J. 
gr. to Sir E. Antrobus, Bart.—New Pants: Metrosideros 
Sousa “Lupinus affinis, Menardelis ‘undulata, Double —— 

Peach, R vitta’ 

stractyloide: Valeriana ‘Mikauie, ‘Phytolacea icosandra, Achi- 
menes can osa rugosa, Achimenes 
misera, Nemo, iin maculae. Foscunnenes at Meetings of the 








1848, to 1, 1838. 
—_ jin published | by the Society ety, at their House, 21, Regent- 
greet; and sold by 








THE PHARMACEUTICAL JOURNAL for 
. Edited by JACOB B BEL 
Pra Bona Action of Nitric ead on 
— ti f Gas josions—. 
Saar Cholcra Solution of Gun-Cotton—O —On Scurvy—Analysis of 
the we aters of the Maine and Loire—Oxide of Antimony—Metallic 
Poisons—Discou: ment of Business on Sunday, &c. &c. Price 18. 
Published by John n Churchill, Princes-street, Leicester-square ; 
Maclachlan & Stewart, Edinburgh ; and Fannin & Co. Dublin. 
Of whom may be had, bound in in cloth, gilt lettered, price 128. 6d. 


Volumes I. te vi. of The Pharmaceutical Journal. 
y Volume can be had separate. 
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Contents : 


THE yO U RNAL of PSYCHOLOGICAL 
MEDICINE, is x 3 Dr WINS thie dav. 


ion of Children predisposed to Insanity. 
of Apparitions. 
Medical Psy mad in Germany. 
5. Is Insanity a Discase ot the Bloo 
6, Moral Theology ; or, the Priest of the Physician. 
7. On Hallucinations. 
~ Smeeere 3 Insanity. 
% 
10. Education of Idiots, &e. &c. 
: J. W. Churchill, Princes-street, Soho. 
F 


RASER’S MAGAZINE for Ocrtoper, 
Price 28, 6d., or by Post, 38, contains : 
: The Convent Witch. nants ys Projects on the 
2 Sonn Side of Mexico. 
3. Major-General Sir John Hun-| 11. The Public Health a its 
ter ~ K.C.B. tter and its Spirit. 
4 Animal Legends, 12,1 Sat beneath the Cloudless 
5, The Thuadation of Pest. I. 


y. 
6 Publishers and Authors. 13, Yeast. No. IV. 
14. Report of the Committee on 











7 y Seer rlioz. 
h, Rest, Labour. , Fane Insurrection of 
H Harold, and Amymone. 
10. United States Aggrandise-| 15. Geman History. 
London: John W. W, Parke, West vee 
This day is published, pi 


HE DUBLIN UN IVERSITY "MAGAZINE 
for OCTOBER, 1848. Contents 

1, Egypt and the ‘Bible—Chevalier Bunse! 

: ary Mac Alister; a Tale of the ‘Antrim Glens. 


3. Recent Tourists in Ital 'y—Geale and Whiteside. 
4. Pythonic and Demo: Possessions in sate and Judea. 
5, Contemporary Writers—Mr. Thacke: 
6. The Bride of the Fio: 
i History of the Twectieth Century. &c. ke. 
istory of the Twen‘ entury. 
Dublin: James M‘Glashan, 21, D'Olier-street. W.S. Orr & Co. 


17, Strand, London. Sold by all Booksellers at home and abroad. 


HARPE'S LONDON MAGAZINE. Edited 
by FRANK FAIRLEGH.—The October Part, price 1s., con- 

tains Two superior pn ty gs on 1 Steel, and the following, among 
other articles of genera 
THE MERIAH SACRIFICE. By Mrs. Postans. 
CURIOSITIES OF SCIENCE. 
SHAKSPEARE’S SIMPLETONS. By Mrs. Cowden Clarke. 
VISIT TO LADY HESTER STANHOPE. By W. H. Bartlett. 
SKETCH OF THE LIFE OF CHATEAUBRIAND. 
a 4 ?ES BLACK FOREST. By the Author of ‘ Swit- 


cot “VANITY FAIR—BROTHER AND SISTER— 


rtion of a New Tale, entitled LEWIS ARUNDEL; 
S Te THe RAT LROAD OF LIFE, by Frank Farrvecu, wil 
pear in the November Part of Suarpe’s Lonpon MaGazine. 
GHARPES 5 LONDON MAGAZINE. — The 
jis now ready, containing EIGHT ELE- 

GANT t ENGRAVING 8S, and a variety of interesting matter. 


48. 6d. cloth, lett 
ever published. ettered. Forming one of the cheapest Volumes 
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and Lange on the Gospel of John. 
Phe Ethics of the Greeks and of the [S Testament, 
Poet 


ic Diction.—Its use and abuse by the Orators. 
Doctor, by Southe: 
France under Louis x v. 
[The Sacrificial Nature of ae Daath of Christ. 
. Miscellanies and Conpespende 
Critical Notices and Lists of ‘New Book 
pA Jackson & Walford, 18, St. Paul 8 3 Churchyard. 


This day is published, 
HE CHRISTIAN _DEMEMBRANCER, 
No. LXII. Conten 
No. i. Lord Lindsay on ‘Christian Art. 
2. Mill’s Political poonomay. 
Yhretien on Logical Method. 
my on Volea ak 
Archdeacon Hoare on Baptism. 
Final Memorials of Charles Lamb. 
The New Heresy Tes! 
otices of New Publications, &c. 
London: John & Charles M osley, Paternoster- “row. 


LACKWOOD’S MAGAZINE, 
No. CCCXCVL, for oczenes. Price 28, 6d. 


Cc 
I. The Caxtons. Part VII.—II. Political Economy, by J. 
Mill. —III. Life in the “ Far West.” Part V.—IV. A Legend 4 
Antwerp.—V. A Few Words about Novels—A Dialogue, in a Letter 
to Eusebius.— VI. continental Revolutions—Iris a Rede lion— 
English Distress.—VII. B: ddress to the Ocea’ 
William Blackwood & Sons, Edinburgh and Tanden. 
This day is published, Part XVIIL. of the 
ey to ALISON’S EUROPE, containing 
of India,—Maps of France and Belgium.—Plans of 
the Battles: of Vimeira—V itoria—Champ-A ubert, and Vauchamps. 
ice in crown tte. 28. 6d. ; and on large paper, to range with the 
first Editions of the History, 38. 6d. 
William Blackwood & Sons, Edinburgh and London. 
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On Saturday, October 7, will appear the First Number of 
TPHE LITERARY RECORD, a Weekly Mis- 
cellany, of the same size as Chambers’: 3 Journal, and similar 
Periodicals, containing Thirty-two Columns of Useful and Enter- 
taining Matter, on all subjects of permanent and current interest. 
Each Number will be illustrated with a Portrait of some distin- 
guish x and with the first w ill commence a new Novel of 
extraordina: air entitled * WACHENHELM ; or, the NEW 
MEPHISTOP ES. Price THREE-HALFPENC £; and in monthly 
Parts, price 7d., in a neat Wrap) 
London : ublished by J. Allen, “20, Warwick-lane, Paternoster- 
row ; and sold by all — Booksellers in Town and Country. 


ust published, price Is. 
LAIN DIREC TIONS for the Prevention and 
Treatment of coptees. . With an Appendix, contain- 
ing the Commissioners’ ont eo. from the 
Privy A ae pa Reports.’ By 
Oxford: J. Vincent. Londen: H. ty 356, Strand. 


Just published, in Svo. peies 6s. cloth, embellished with 


‘HE USE of the SENS SES when ~ 
ONTEMPLATING the BXPEERAL, Ww 
CATHERINE LAKE, Authoress of ‘An Address to Yor ouns 
emale Converts.’ 
“O! Lord, how manifold are thy works, in wisdom hast thou 
made them all; ede 7S : J . of ine ¢ riches.”—Psaim ciy. ¥. 24. 
London: publish Go. Berners-street ; J. H. 
Jackson, Islington area ee: ‘also by 


W. F. & J. Page, Cambri Newcastle-on-Tyne ; 
Bellerby & Son, ze camt cai dnl Bookocliers - 
PICTORIAL HISTORY OF ENGLAND.— 
® Stanparp Epitioy of the PICTORIAL HISTORY OF 
EN Guan D is now completed (with sand —. tion of an InpEx to 
the whole, which will make & sep’ olume). The work, 
which contains 6650 pages, is divided i ‘to Bas Volumes, which 
are constantly kept on sale, handsomely bound in cloth, price Six 
Pounds, It extends from the earliest times to the = ofthe War 
in 1815, and the end of the reign of Georg 
A Continuation oF THE PictontaL History oF yaibnen. AND Was 
commen two years ago, and Two Parts, at Four SuHiLuines 
aaee, ont, Dave poet. which bring down the Narrative to the 
ecession of IV. The Publisher deeply regrets that 
have interfered with the continued publi- 
“on of this work. But he has now the pleasure _ announce that 
as made arrangements with MISS MARTINEAU for the 
completion of thisundertaking. The Publication of 


THE HISTORY OF ENGLAND 
DURING 
THE THIRTY YEARS’ PEACE 


will be resumed on the 1st of October, and continued Monthly, in 
Hatr-Parts, at Two Shillmgs each, and in Parts, on alternate 
Months, at Four Shillings aon The whole work willbe comprised 
in ene Parts, at Four Shillings. Parts I. and LI. will be kept 
compen a ee sale, pan yt eribers to me ged Edition 
of the Pictori and, now completed, may p: 
regularly with the Continuation. 




















PICTORIAL BIBLE.—The Inpex is preparing 
for immediate Publication, when the ‘4 ork may be had complete, 
in Four Volumes, cloth boards, price 





London: Arthur Hall & Co. 25, Paternoster-row. 


London: Charles Knight, 9%, Fleet-street ; 
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ULES for ASCERTAIN ING the SENSE 

CONVEYED in ANCIENT GREEK MANUSCRIPTS. 

y HERMAN HEINFETTER. 
Cragock & Co, 48, Paternoster-row. 
Sixth Edition of 1,000 each, price 9. cloth gilt, 
POCALYPTIC SKETCHES; or, LEC- 
TURES on the BOOK OF REVEL ATION, Galivered in 

the Great Room, Exeter Hall, by the Rev. JOHN CUMMING, 
D.D., Minister of the Scotch’ National Church . Crown -court, 
Russel street, Covent-garden. With Notes and Corrections by the 

uthor. 
*,* A Seconp Serres of the above is in course of publication in 
Monthly Numbers. 
Arthur Hall & Co. 25, Paternoster-row, London. 


BLACK’S GENERAL ATLAS 
OF THE WORLD. 


New Edition, revised and corrected throughout; with nu- 

merous additional Maps, and an Index of 57, ames. Ina 

napioomey volume, strongly half-bound in morocco, with gilt leaves, 
rice 2. 1¢ 

. The work is in ev one respect accommodated to the present ad- 

vanced state of georrap nical rage ; and ey + the = 


of accuracy, beauty 
vite a comparison vith any other =o of its , ww 


BLACK’S GUIDE BOOKS AND 
TRAVELLING MAPS. 


Black's Picturesque Tourist of Scotland. 8s. 6d. 

Anderson's Guide to the Highlands. 10s. 6¢. 

Black’s Picturesque Tourist and Road Book of 
England. 10s. 6d. 

Black’s Picturesque Guide to the English Lakes. 5s. 

Black’s Guide through Edinburgh. 2s. 6d. 

Black’s Guide through Glasgow. 2s. 


Black’s Read | and Railway Travelling Map of 
E 
Black's Road and Railway Travelling Map of 


Scotland. 4s. 6d. 
Black's County Maps of Scotland. 1s, and 1s. 6d, 
2s. 6d. 


Black's Travelling Map of Ireland. 
Black’s Map of the English Lake District. 2s. 6d. 
Black’s Map of North Wales. 1s. 6d. 
Black’s Map of South Wales. 1s. 6d. 
Black’s Travelling Map of the Continent. 4s. 6d. 
Black’s Map of Edinburgh and Environs. 1s. 6d. 
Black’s Tourist’s Memorial of Scotland. 5s, 

A. & C. Black, Edinburgh ; and sold by all Booksellers. 


NEW WORKS 


PRINTED AND PUBLISHED BY 
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Reeve, Benham, and Reeve. 


1. 
EPISODES of INSECT LIFE: a Series of 


Essays on the Instincts and Habits of Insects, combining an ad- 


mixture of the Real and Ideal of Entomological Life. 1 vol. 8vo. 

with numerous Illustrations, Kealand Id [n November, 
2. 

THE POETRY of SCIENCE ; or, STUDIES 


ofthe Fiat Se AL PHENOMENA of NATURE. By ROBERT 
HUNT, Esq., Author of ‘Researches on Light,’ Ewan vol. 


demy Se. ember, 


POPULAR BRITISH ENTOMOLOGY. 
By MARIA E. CATLOW. One vol. royal 16mo., 16 Plates of 
Figures, drawn expressly from Nature. 7s, plain ; 1v8. 6d. coloured. 


4. 


POPULAR FIELD BOTANY. By 
AGNES CATLOW. One vol. revel 16mo., with 20 Plates of 
Figures. 78. plain; 108. 6d. colow 





SERIALS FOR OCTOBER, 


CURTISS BOTANICAL MAGAZINE. 
By Sir W. JACKSON HOOKER. F.R.S., Director of the Royal 
Gardens, Kew. Third Series. No. 46. Seven 28, coloured. 
Contents :—Clematis indivisa ; var. lobata—Ixora lanceolaria— 
Anastatica Hierochuntica—Hibiscus ferox— Hoyabella—Sipho- 
camphylos manattix flora—Impatiens repens. 


BRITISH SEA-WEEDS, Dr. HARVEY'S 


HISTORY of (Phycologia Britannica), Part XXXIV. Six 
coloured Plates, 2s. 6d.; large paper, 53. 
CONCHOLOGIA ICONICA,; or, Figures and 


Desert tions of the Shells of Molluscous Animals. By LOVELL 
ny EVE, F F.L.8. Demy 4to. Part LX VII. Eight coloured Plates, 


CONCHOLOGTA 


Issue, for the Use of Geologists. 


ICONICA ;_ Uncotoured 
Part VIL. Six Plates. 22. 6d. 


Mrs. HUSSEY’S ILLUSTRATIONS of BRI- 
TISH eROPTOG® 3 with handsome Coloured Drawings. Part 
XIX. Royal 4to. 5s. 


THE LONDON JOURNAL of BOTANY. 
Edited by Sir W. J. HOOKER, F.RS. No & Two Plates. 
Tice 28, 6d. 


London: Reeve, BENHAM, AND REEVE, 





And sold by ali Booksellers in Town and Country. 


King William-street, Strand. 
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NEW WORK BY MR. HORACE MAYHEW. 


Now ready, 
ODEL MEN. By Horace Maynew. 
a" — by H. G. Hive. 
same Author, 2nd edition, price 12. 
CHANGE ‘for a SHILLING: with Illustrations 
b; e. 
° D. Bogue, Fleet-street ; and sold everywhere. 


ow ready, a New Edition, improved and illustrated, 7a cloth, 


Pro- 





HE BOAT and Ge CARAVAN: a Family 
Tour in Egypt and Syri 
*x* Travellers in the — will find much useful tical in- 


BOHN’S STANDARD LIBRARY, FOR OCTOBER, 
VOL, XXXIX. 
N ILTON’S PROSE WORKS. Edited 
IVE by 5. A.ST. JOHN, Esq. Vol. IL; to be completed in 
Three Volumes. 


— resem, veumene are Milton’s Prose Works, Vol. I.—Menzel’s 

tory of any lamenting History of the Girondists — 

Ranke ‘8 History, of the Po Wheatley on the Common Prayer 

—Coxe’s Life of the Duke o' Marlborough._Goethe’ 's Autobiography 
—_? 's Dramatic Works and Life — Schlegel’s da 

Life and Language — Machiavelli's Florence— s History of 

aunting — Coxe’s House of A — Ockley’s History of the 


aracens, 
P: t of ‘The Standard Library’ may be had of every 





formation for their guidance in the Voyage up the Nile, Journe: 
through the , &c., contained in this works . ° 
D. Bogue, 86, Flect-street. 


MR. — oe fd — 


Tr ‘HE POT TLE TON LEGACY : a Romance of 
. By ALBERT SMITH. With 
aBLot K. Browne (* Phiz’) 
Ty accu 
The illustrations by ‘ Phiz’ are in h peat 
sayie. and quite worthy the brilliant and life-like sketches con- 
ed in the work.”—Sunday Times. 
“The ny deseriptlon of fa vof the ¥ Yo which the story 
commences, rice of the book; and the reali- 
y's journe me visit. This new 
th’s will certainly ce his popularity, 
bea work of permanent interest.”— News wt the W vortae 
D. Bogue, Pleet-street ; and sold everywhere. 


THE AUTHOR'S EDITIONS. 
LLENDORFF'’S METHOD of LEARNING 


to READ, WRITE, and SPEAK a LANGUAGE in six 
months, 


1. Adapted to the French. Written expressly 


for the English Student. By Dr. H. G. Ollendorff. 8vo., Third 
i price 128 cloth. 


. Adapted tothe Italian. Written expressly for 
adi English tudent. By Dr. H.G. Ollendorff. 8vo. price 16s, cloth. 


3. Adapted to the German. Written expressly 
for the English Student. By Dr. H. G. Ollendorff. In two Parts. 
Part I. Fifth r~ _ ice 168. 8vo. cloth. Paré LI. Second edition, 
price 12s., Syo. cloth. he Parts sold separately. 


Keys to the Italian, French, and German Systems, 
prepared by the Author. Price 7s. each, cloth lettered. 

It is necessary for those who desire to avail themselves of the 
present method to notice that these are the only English editions 
j= ad by Dr. Ollendorff; and he deems any other totally 

te for the poapeee of English instruction, and for the elu- 
pr rey of the net so strongly recommended by Captain Basil 
Hall and other eminent writers. They should be ordered with the 
pu lisher’ '$ name, and, to ~ cae errors,every copy of the author’s 
edition is signed by him 


London: Whittaker & Co.,and Dulau & Co. ; and to be had of 
any Bookseller. 











On the 5th October, Price Twopence, or stamped, Threepence, to 
be continued, Weekly, 


"THE COTTAGE GARDENER; or, Amateur 
and Cottager’s Guide to Out-of-Door Gardening and Spade 
Ay GEORGE W. JOHNSON, Editor of 
* om ~~ Dictionary,’ &e. 
y Mr. m, Gardener to Sir 
A. Bart., . Oulton GARDENING, by 
Mr. T. Appleby, "Vlovteutearal “Manager to Messrs. Henderson, 
Edgeware-road. CHEN GARDENING, - the Editor, and 
Mr. J. Barn al = yh Rolle at Bicto 
The COFTAGE GARDENER will consist of Eight large Octavo 
tah Nun lating chiefly to Out-Door Gardening. The Contents of 
aa enber will be thus arranged :—The Week’s Fruit Gardening 
eek’s Flower Gardening—The Week's Kitchen Gardening 
ech Information applicable to the Month’s Gardening 
Supe to Geert or eenamiay Information—Correspondence and An- 
swers ue! 
The price of each number will ing 2d., or 3d., if stamped, so as to 
be transmissible free from postag 


Gultivation. Cond posed 


London: Published by W. 8. Orr & Co. Amen-corner, and 147, 
pany oy yand sold by all Booksellers, of whom detailed prospectuses 
ma; 





CHARLES KNIGHT, 90, FLEETS “STREET, 
will publish for a" 1, 1848,— 


RANCE AND ITS REVOLUTIONS: a 
Pictorial History. By George Long, Esq. A.M. Pi VL, 
with a Portrait of Danton, and _— on Wood, price la, 


THE LAND WE “LIVE IN: Part XV., 
rice 1a, containing GLascow, with a View of the City, on Steel, 
ind Thirteen Woodcuts. 


III. 
THE NATIONAL CYCLOPJEDIA. Part 
—_ ** Volume V. also ready, price 5s. cloth. 


IV. 
KNIGHT’S FARMER’S LIBRARY. 
Part XIX., 1s. Gd. 


Vv. 

THE HISTORY OF ENGLAND DURING 
THE THIRTY YEARS’ PEACE. Part III. First Half, price 2s. 
The publication of THe History or ENGLAND DURING THE 
Tuirty Years’ Peace is now resumed, and _ will be continued 
Monthly, in Half-Parts, at Two Shillings each, and i in 

ternate Months, at Four Shillings each. The whole wor 
comprised in Eight Parts, at Four Shillings. Parts I. and II. will 
be kept constantly on sale, so that the Subse: gees to the § Standard 
Edition of the Pictorial History of England, n ted. y 





Bookseller. 
Henry G. Bohn, York-street, Covent-garden. 


BOHN’S ANTIQUARIAN — FOR OCTOBER, 
Pri 


ARLY TRAVELS IN PALESTINE; 
prising the —_ Narratives of Arculf, Willibala, 
Bernard, Soewulf, count, | njamin of Tudela, Sir John ae 
eS De la juiere. Maundre Wit te Edited, 
h Notes, by T OMAS WRIGHT, Esq. M.A. F.S.A. 
he former volumes are Chronicles of the Crusaders—Ellis’s 
Early English Romances—Bede’s Ecclesiastical History, and the 
ry Re Chronicle—Mallet’s Northern et a 
Logline Cheat Chronicle of the Kings of England—Six Old 
ronicles, 





com- 


Henry G. Bohn, York-street, wee 


Uniform with the Standard Library, V 

T# HE STANDARD LIBRARY. CY CLO- 

P ZDIA of Political, Constituti and Forensic 
Knowledge; forming a work of —— reference ao subjects of 
Civil Administration, Political a Finance, Commerce, 
Laws and Social To be in Four Monthly 
Volumes, 

Henry G. Bohn, York-street, Covent-garden. 


‘0. price 12s. cloth, the Third Edition of 
UTTMANN'S INTERMEDIATE or 
Bry oy! GREEK GRAMMAR. Translated from o 
Germ: ae Notice of the Author. Edited by 
Dr. UHARLES | SUP 


“ The celebrity of B "s Greek G is too lly 
admitted, both on the Continent and by the first-rate ——— here, 
to need our testimony of its super-excellence.”— Monthly Review, 

Whittaker & Co. Ave Maria-lane. 


QcorrisH PROVIDENT INSTITUTION, 
\O EDINBURGH, GLASGOW, MANCHESTER, LONDON. 
For MUTUAL LIFE ASSURANCE, with these peculiar 
I The mo ost rates of p 
2 Whole rots divided amongst the Assured exclusively. 
Annual Premiums per 100/. with whole profits :— 
Age20. | Age25. | Age30. | Age 35. | Age40, | Age45. | Age50. | Age55 
£32d.|£3.d.| £28. $3$l2241#% £2.d.|£28. d. 
115 81118 0}2 1 6(/2 610/215 9/3 59|4 17/5 111 
Reports, Tables, and every information, may be had of the 


Secretaries. 
Edinburgh Office—14, St. Andrew-square. 
London Office—12, Moorgate-street. 


WILMER OWEN HARRIS, Agent and Secretary. 


©° UNTY FIRE OFFICE, 50, Regent-street, 
and 2, Royal ——— Buildings. 
Established 1807. 

It is respectfully poitiet to parties holding policies in this 
office, the renewals of which fall due at Michaelmas, that the same 
should be oe on or ae the lith of October. The receipts are 
lying at the hea: in the hands of the eevee Agents. 

The terms of the County Fire Ym are to 
the Insured, = have secured to large share ‘of public ap) ne, 
bation. All claims are settled with premptizads and libe 
Full a will be immediately furni 
perso! r by post, to the head Office, or to any of its agents who 
are appointed 3 in = the principal towns of the United Kingdom. 

N A. BEAUMONT, Managing Director. 


NEW LIFE TABLES. 
(THE ALLIANCE Baritisa and Forrren LIFE 


and FIRE ASSURANCE COMPANY, Bartholomew-lane, 
London. Capi a to ,000 sterli 


8 1824. 
SECURITY.—The large invested Capital, and the personal re- 
sponsibility of upwards of One Thousand Shareholders. 


Boarp or Direction. 




















ad- 














Presidents. 
Samuel Gurney, Esq. | Sir Moses Montefiore, Bart. 

Directo: 

James Alexander, Jun. Esq. Charles Gibbes, Esq. 

George H. Barnett, Esq. William Gladstone, Esq. 

Sir E. N. Buxton, Bart. M.P. James ?. Howard, Esq. 

Sir R. Campbell, som Irving 

ir Geor, Carroll Baron L. De Re hschild, M.P. 

a ee Cohen, 4 Sir A. N. De Ro’ child, Bart. 

The Right Hon.'’G. KR. Dawson. | H. M. Thornton, E 

James Fletcher, Esq. Melvil Wilson, Bsa.” 


— 
James Cook, » Bag, Samuel * may Jun. Esq, 
homas Charles Smith, b 
The Board, with a view of giving increased pean Ag the 
Public in of Life hav rected the con- 
struction ba various Tables in addition to those they had ils 
in use. 
% NON- PARTICIPATING, on Reduced Rates of Premium. 
2. Tables on INCREASING and DECREASING Scales. 
3. Tables subject toa LIMITED Number of Annual Payments. 
4. Tables for ENDOWMENT ASSURANCES, 
No entrance fees are charged. The Assured may proceed to any 
art of Europe without extra Premium. The Lives of Naval and 
Hiihitary Officers, not in eee servi0, are taken at the usual rates. 








proceed regularly with the pereomaraiscgam 


HALF-HOURS WITH THE BEST AU- 

HORS. Part XII., price 1s. 6d., will be published on Novem- 

oy 1. gamelsting the Seriesin Four Volumes, price 58. per Volume 
clo 


PICTORIAL BIBLE.—The Innex is preparing 
for immediate Publication, when the Work may be had complete, 
in Four Volumes, cloth boards, price 32. 


London : Charles Knight, 90, Flect-street ; 
and sold by all Booksellers in Town and Country. 





Nes of bringing business is paid. 
tailed Prospectuse: with Tat of no gon = full a, 
will, on srpecene. be “forward y post, 0 yw be obtained a 
the Head Office, 1, Barth = tae Be onnon; rat the Oflice of the 
Company, 95, George-street, Edinb argh; and at their various 
agencies in England, Scotland, and Ire! 

*y* Loans on the Deposit of an Policies of the Com- 
a as made, up to their value, without legal expense to the 


er. 

FIRE ASSURANCES are accepted ar nome at the usual rates. 
The Company prosecute both Fire and Life Assurances ABROAD on 
raneonatte terms. The Receipts for the Renewal Premiums dueat 
Michaelmas are ready for ae at the Office in town, and at the 


Agencies throughout the coun 
A. HAMILTON, Secretary. 





> ——— 

ONDON ASSURANCE CORPORA RPORATION g RIT 
Lm a MA ss RUMNCE none B 

yal Exchange, Cornhill 1 mis ie 





si Reet LAURENCE, Seen 















































ATIONAL LOAN FUND Lin mae 
N AASURANCE sgctmny, conta aaa? Si 
Policies ed by thi - ety have a twosfd jament wards of | 
vision for the hd of the Assured, and an a) whilst th 
— le Aw ee to — (if ne e needful) wi Be Die 
aoe, or Torhltae or the the Pelion’ pporet fo of the p Without fire Table 
paid. the premiums expressly 
Division of EreGia yn sooo th pote 
sSsurances for terms of years on POSSIBLE 
Increased facilities for travelling. apenas RATE, TL 
Examples of — already declared, and Options, A 
: |Bom in Permanent | Sum 
Annual | Pol = the y 
glee | faves | stan [eg Sage) ae Ogg 
€|2 Z| mium. | out in | ,Ssured. Annual | jm arthur E¢ 
< < Premium, ‘on Poliey, Tamas ¢ 
&. |£. 8. d, | £ ad. ad) fad ¢ Donald M 
f} 1837 | 26214 3) 121 15 1] 36-0 © | s@ ht Auditors 
1898 | 237 15 6! 108.16 4) 17 7 6 | ays 
1839 | 211 18 6| 95 16 M17 7 wo 
60/ 1000/74 3 4 1840 | 163 8 4) 751510) Wo 9 11 | 
1841 | 159 3 4 5 19 8 PH 
1842 | 132 2 6) 5817 6) 8 19:10 | 29643 
{| 1843 | 8411 8} 3710 Of Side lan gs RervRy 
— in force fo 
Prospectuses, with Tables of Ra Office 
or any of its branches in the ‘county or, on ee be pe 
forwarded post free. B. WOULMOUSE. tae, = 
EE Actuary, Dec 
OCK LIFE ASSURANCE COMPANY MM, 9 an 
New Bridge-street, Blackfriars.—Established A.D. 1866, - 
Invested won eae ay upwards of THREE MILLIONS. 4 
Realised Profits for the seven years 20th A withou the 
624.9011 158. 94. out of Which 603.28 154. 2d. Mas been ded On Aen 
tie have bots chime bese tates eae ff CRS 
which have me it tot! thi 
entitled to the septennial benus of that dates an kt 16d and within fft 
Number of| 58 
dliey.” | Assured, | Atount of Bonus | Total Amount paid. ze 
500 £500 £61 1 8 | sdditions 
637 1,000 125 0 0 | at H iets and 
i EE | ae eit | ae 
1854 2'000 a7 0 0) (| ote ke 





Proposals received d 
agents, to whom the 


GEOB 


Edward Goldsmiae Ton, 
William Tite, Esq. F. 
George Carr Glyn, Esq. M. 

Henry Alexander, Esq. 

Jonathan Birch, —%, 

John S. Brownrigg, Esq. 

Thomas M. Sy Esq. 

Boyce Combe, Esq 

Jas. Wm. Treshfield, Esq. fae 


at the Office, and through solicitors and 
commission is allowed. 
By order of the Directors, 
JOHN GODDARD, Actuary. 


E INSURANCE 
Pall Mall = a London. 





i: "hairman 
8. 8. Deputy Chaire a 


Boyd Miller, Esq. 
Sheffield Neave, ne 
Fowler Newsam, 
ba Phillimore, Esq. 

vy. H. C. Plowden, ‘Esq. MP. 
My ohn Poynder, a 


Sir I. L. Goldsmid, Bart. F Robert Saunders, 

Robert Hawthorn, Esq. = Walter cera 

John Hodgson, Esq Wm. Thom; ert ane: P, 
Richard Lambert Jones, Esq. Henry J. 

Robert Locke, Esq. Benjami 


Established 1803, for Fire and Life semis _ ‘nantes, 
the purchase of Reversions and Life Contingencies. 
APITAL, ONE a STERLING. 
The whole paid up and invested, and —~ cr, of the 
amount of premiums rece 

In ponveness ate y beciead on Single Tives, oo on Joint Lives, and 
onthe contingency of one life surviving an 
a Ln pn be — ere may be effected at re- 

uced rates, and wii e practical e 

Fire Policies due at Michaelmas must be paid on or before the 
14th of October. 

By order of the Board 
London. vad JOHN CHARLES DENHAM, Secretary. 


GUARDIAN FIRE AND LIFE 
ASSURANCE COMPANY, No. 11, Lombard-street, at the 
entrance of the Old Post _— nes don, 





John stare ae Deputy Chat 

mM. - rman. 
Henry Hulse Berens, E: si Lewis ris Lord > oe 
Francis Hart Dyke, ‘Esq, 


Sir Walter R. t Dyke, isa Bart. Stewart 
Thomson H tankey, Jun. Esq. Rowland aia an 
John Harv 5sq. James Morris, 


John G. Hu bard, Esq. 
George J. chnstone, Esq. 
John Labouchere, Esq. 
John Loch, Esq. 


A. W. Robaris, E: 


Aileen 
In the LIFE DEPARTMENT, Assu: 
low rates without participation ‘in the 
rates with ey oe in one moiety of the profits rte 
years. At each of the three septennial divisions which this 
pany has made, the bonuses amounted to abou! 
a on the gum assured, or about 27 


James Tulloch, Esq. 
Audit 


itors. 

| Samuel Jones —y Esq. 
Sykes Thornton, 
riffith Davies, Esq. 





cent. on 
reversionary bonus 


ti med mrpresss ved ; and i the whole, — of evel 
re a4 e Company 

nted on life policies to the extent of their values, | 

aan - ty olicies shall have bee n effected a sufficient time to 
ave attained Is each case a value net under 502 limited nu 
Inthe FIRE DEPARTMENT, a return of profit wa dectared, _fieran 
on the 7th of June, upon the Pyaar at —— on police — 
which had been in'force oven years inristanas 160, ited be 


same is now in course 
) between the J Perio am —h 30 "leek, “Esa and Head Office; 


excepted 
and a also oe the Agents in the country di 


with the Company's 
they become void. 


XUM 


we 


5B 


¥ 


fee 


esc 


— 


7 


Statement of CLAIMS PAID on Policies effected in London, or through an Agent in Great Britain. 
T T 
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1 Bee IA LIFE 
ah PANY, 1, Ln ae COM- | VOR 
CAPI 
4 This Institution is pone ss manLOS. Anu COMPA Fis. E and LI 
me Uh Vi aoe ia Paty 2 2 Groctel Act Parliament oo. capulty thi ~~ at Rod INSUR- LECT 
" ford thi is 
Lire wet Or ublic. and Looemeenetndie ahey holders —~ ot "The Brembume for for gig ont aneerinn thus giving an immediate | per - EOTRO SILVER PLATED SPO. 
The ample Sut ; are usually Prospect ve bee: r jozen ; e best 
tag = ee i fish amid her with the large and uses ay be . te the n materially reduced. 1 Cox BAVOR rary Spee or Fok Bi perdencn ay = 
‘ th cons OR omen 
rales whit the ote 0 agnitude of the Compa lete Wed yey yt on yee. pany wise” "30, aon Romie: doors from AVORY & (0. yo 14 ~~ th Spoons, 
wv. pe to offer unusual ad pany’s transactions has Dinsdale, eget Dashange. LA -street), London. s, &c., 47, Cornhill (seven 
+ Without peseen by reference to the Pros vantages to o Policy-h s enabed Bow sort Cc SS, Chin — 
> Prethiums give Tables ‘which have been jenpereas ond fe the ap Salpers, 28 will ee NEW vent = APSLEY oe Chandeliers, Ea 
for the use of this os great care and ome AMILY ‘ctuary and ii publics attention to thelr +4 & CO. (late P rthenware, &c. 
E RATE, —_—— PETER MORRI sages ENDO ry, York. | Qualit always a most ¢: k of the abo ellatt & Green, — 
TLAS SON, Resident Direct ASSURANCE AND W MENT, street i Lyd Ra ve articles, of whi of which they 
ions, A eamean on ANCE COMPA - 13, Chatham: piace, Blackfriars Wy IFE kfriars; W a moderaie— Falcon Glass Works, H 
——. le, London. Established N 7, ITAL £500, jars, London. = ch, 58, Bake: retrest. rkiner a 
it 1 000, DEX - Fe ne 
: y— wi John Oliver Beg a - William Bu —— NT SIMEROVED WATC —_——- — 
may aac i Prescott, Bisa, Deputy. Cha ee worth Bayley, Esa, Chairman, ment to = sa ‘and Clock M HES & CLOCKS. 
borow Campbel Samu eB mee. HB. Hondo ichester, Esq. | uty-Chairman. or of Russia, m andl Clos Moker toy dintinst 
00 Pobiey Thomas pbell, Esq. | Moses ustace Magan. CH. Lato: rson, Esq. lolonel Ousel nspection of his most r Ibert, and H.LM appoint- 
— se apn poe 5 RS. | J Mocatta, F: » Esa, Edward Lee. pucks. ee jor T ey. embracing a extensive ST solicits fro the Em- 
ames Willi J urner. mical Ul the late OCK of WAT m the publ 
Tre Be Emanuel Ya iam Ole, Esa, ” Joshua, Walker Feq 4; Tadies' Gold Wate Anny U, Rares 
| H bags iH . Thirt oek, K.L.8 guin } with most 
| 8 810 oer, Esa. and ulley, Esa. ri y per cent. Bo BONUS. 8. eas. Yout Gentlemen gold dials, econo 
09 Act Rasch, he hur Augustus profit scale in 1845. nus was added to stantial and — ‘Silver Watch: s, with enamel in 
| Mn) ele ‘Anse LE The next valuati the  Reckety’s P 6 guineas.—E. rate ‘oing Lev 4 guineas. dials, 10 
ot eens teeter F.R.S. Annual ion will be in J olicies on the. | Bova! Exch <. 82, Stra atches, jew rranted sub- 
| Be : Surveyor—Thomas owning. Eos, Age 20. Age 25.) Age 30. Premiums with — 1852, LD aeeeeiees trand, 33, jeweled in four holes, 
45 * FIRE DEPAR — £.8.4.)£ | - | Age 40.) A — TED ( H, 
ab the Oe, als Ree a Prior to the dat i te £. 4. d.|&- 4, d./&- 2. dif. 5, d.lé. 4, dé ae bo ce Age 55. | the REPEATED — The "GOODS RESTORED 
tion, wil 4 wy vntitled date to which thea mew howe been | The Soci 316213 591316 4. é. ‘. d.\£.2. 4. pa ka wnt» sha ond ee Freueie the only one b; 1 
» Actuary, to participate in the made ety also NDIA. 6\5 7 6| sent YGTON & CO. can be eff 
poe in Private. + Houses, and M return of | $u which imag be pa nis Policies to — eee ins Patentees, — 
ANY, 1, § Soom, ‘a Paulie’ Warehouses, aise Shipping in: + — he payable either ia 16 partes p proceeding to oe Bhd tablish wagatens, segpest off, gnede uw 
>. 18 terms. year, or for any shorter pe = » Cahenite. ota fa ye tS eee eT invading pore sang neve om exteusive 
agua, me ona a now exempt from dut: riod, on advan- sranted by ¢ by t! - of kinds, as well as Endowm:  Society’s Office er parties in rare — Ne eye 
aa fetes via peso PH ees sede cuomausuisenwtenen | NN. wie ete, Janam, 
e 
wih ibdaad  yatnificen days ther aoen iiichasense oy ames ROVIDENT JOUN CAZENOVE, Bee pte Lens ang Dip Candles, 6d. — 
——— thereafter. Imas-day sh 50, R retary. | posite, 10id. ; V 7d.; Lo 
“ ‘ould be renewed egent-street, and 2, Ro LIFE OFF Od. ; Victoria "Wax ondon, Composite, PD pn! lb. ; Wax 
— es we nd 2. Royal Exchange Buildings, zO8, Wax. ds 2d.; Palmer's and Sperm. liéd 5 nia ictoria Com- 
“ . So: 8 rent ni 
7 gee See anon shane ¢ ens ouznoal Income 0 amaisae in oe Roce et ere, Comal 
5 0 0 Sie <P oides oc cakes an tlides of seatioder paid since the sibhatea te Declared, fapwards of 3 yt SF et Windsor ‘ 
9 8 pes pe Claims actually paid. t beg to has of peatioular ment of ared, £713,000. (upwards of 36 sas sateen. By Sonne & Sperm, 74, 
we E exemplify (EA pais, eying Se male the Stewine Th Office, £ 1,678,000. eS es ee eee § NUNN 3 sUNe? 
——— advai ereon, and sums res e Right Bene _— mes-street, onourab| a 
- Company, that mtagnoes lan 0 they req pectively Aon ny EAR Bed le Society of 
solicitors t Pp uest, in e L EMIGR Ww. y 
ma etree ties, ceirous of eectiug Assurance er Dipecort MMIG EAIGRATION- AND COLUTEATION 
t w 0} v. ‘ e 4 
ae phage ee poy a Henry B Alanis Bet oa | Pernt aire “3 ALLA, NEW @EALAND, he and du the supa ex 
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& 22a=as°a=°222=- ean. ing Direct } ‘ e 0. eed, 
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a “+ fe Offices Premium are tague-street, | © Co. bei giv a 
the rate those utfits th ing the en on 
a 3 2 other offices. ium ‘are these adopted by the principal paety A LY a makers of nenzly every ertich ap- 
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ILLUMINATED AND ILLUSTRATED WORKS, 
BY OWEN JONES. 


PUBLISHED BY Messrs. LONGMAN, 


D’AGINCOURT’S HISTORY OF ART. 


THE HISTORY OF ART, 


BY ITS 


MONUMENTS. 


From its Decline in the Fourth Century to its Restoration 
in the Sixteenth. Translated from the French of 


SEROUX D’AGINCOURT. 
By OWEN JONES. 


With Three Thousand Three Hundred and Thirty-five Sub- 
jects, on Three Hundred and Twenty-eight Plates. 


Vol. I. ARCHITECTURE. 
Vol. II. SCULPTURE. 
VoL III. PAINTING. 


3 vols. folio, 57. 5s. sewed. 


This fine work of Agincourt was the first in which the 
idea of exhibiting the Progress of Art by a series of its 
noblest monuments was perfectly carried out. Here we 
see, not only in theory but in practice, the passage of Art 
through its various phases. In Architecture, we pass from 
the simple magnificence of the Greek to the more com- 
plicated grandeur of the Roman—from the later Roman to 
the Lombardic and Norman—from the gradual introduc- 
tion of the pointed arch to the formation of a perfect style 
founded on that feature,—a style which, in its turn, we see 
gradually disappear under the innovations of the “‘ revival” 
in short, bya series of accurate Engravings from celebrated 
Monuments, we trace the transitions of Art from the classic 
period to our own times. 


Sculpture, Painting, the Art of Illumination, and the 
Art of Engraving on Wood, on Gems, and on Medals, are 
similarly represented. 


It isa work that has long been sought and prized by all 
‘who could afford the high price at which alone it was to be 
procured, but by which it has been confined to the libraries 
of the wealthy. To place this English edition within the 
reach of all, and to secure to the Artists of England its in- 
valuable assistance in their labours, it has been published 
at an unprecedently low price, the proprietor feeling con- 
fident that a large circulation must necessarily result. It 
és anticipated that no Architect, Painter, or Sculptor—or, 
in fact, any one connected with the Fine Arts—will wil- 
lingly be without such a work, when so small a sum can 
purchase it. 

From the Athenzum. 

“ The importance of this work, as the most complete history of 
the decline and restoration of the arts from the fourth to the 
sixteenth century, is sufficiently established by the fact of its 
having passed through several editions, both in Italy and Ger- 
many ; and its reappearance amongst ourselves in this its English 
and in every way more commodious garb will be welcomed by the 
artist and archeologist. It will greatly conduce to place the un- 


initiated of our countrymen on a par with our Continental neigh- 
bours on the subject which it so abundantly illustrates.” 


From the Art-Union. 

“ One of those great and laborious works of which the term of 
human life is so limited, as to admit of the production of a very 
few. The idea is felicitous, inasmuch as there is now little of 
moment that remains untold of Old Art; and the most meagre 
outline of a picture or composition of any kind, is incomparably 
more valuable than *slios of speculative verbiage. We turn over 
the leaves of this valuable work, and trace the gradual develope- 
ment of Art to its glory and perfection in the sixteenth century, 
and all that can be said, and all that has been printed, is at once 
impressed upon the mind in forms less fugitive than the question- 
able ideal we derive from the most accurately-written descrip- 
tion.” 


London: LonemMans, Brown 
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THE ILLUMINATED BOOKS OF THE 
MIDDLE AGES. 


Now ready, Parts I. to IX. imperial folio, price 21s. each, 


THE ILLUMINATED BOOKS 


OF THE 


MIDDLE AGES. 


Being a Sketch of the Progress of the Art of Illumination, 
from the IVth to the XVIIth Century. Ilustrated by a 
Series of Magnificent Specimens, each consisting of an 
entire Page (in Fac-simile) of the exact Size of the Original, 
from the most Celebrated and Splendid Manuscripts in the 
rich Public, Collegiate, and Private Libraries of Great 
Britain and France. With additional Fragmentary Por- 
tions in further Illustration of the Art of Different Periods. 


Selected and Described by 
HENRY NOEL HUMPHREYS. 


The Fac-similes drawn on Stone and superbly printed in 
old, Silver, and Colours, by 


OWEN JONES. 


*,* Parts L to IX. now ready. To be completed in Ten 
or Twelve Parts, price One Guinea each. 


The original subscribers to the quarto edition can have 
their copies d b; tion to the Publishers. 


anna 


Parts I. to IX. contain Pages from 


1. A large and boontiful MS. executed for Edward IV., con- 
taining Fexteste of Himself, and his brothers Gloucester and 
Clarence, 2. A rich MS. of the Orations of Demosth —_, — 
for one of the Farnesi. 3. A remarkable aula 
beauty, from a Venetian Diploma. 4. A beautiful MS. -preseted 
by John Duke of Bargandy 3 to his Lge ot = Duke of 
of oh finest f the XIV hy = 
5. Two pages from the lag Pra: ao + Book of Hen: JEL. mee 
served, in the British Musew 6. o entire Pages from a mag- 
nificent Psalter of the Xiith' Dentary, | most elaborately caranen 
with Designs of quaint and singular character. 7. A superb Illu- 
mina 5 





PP 





year 1380, 
Anne of ietany in the Eieotebaus du Roi, Paris. 11, Another, 
bin ‘a Border of Fruit and Flowers, from the same MS. 12. Two 
fine spequnens | from the Calendar of a very rich Missal of the 
XVIti cpnsary, | in the Library of the Arsenal, Paris. 13, A MS. 
of the VI Ith Century, known as the“ Durham Book,” 
in the Cottonian Library in the British Museum, 14 4A ragment 
of a Missal, executed probably between 1510 and 1530, now in the 
pouscenen of Mr. Owen Jones. 15, A capital D and a small Minia- 
re of the Sacrifice of Isaac, from a MS. Missal of } “ Hours” 
St. Louis, preserved | in the pubtiethoase du Roi, 16. 
ium (the Salisbury Book) y - British 
M luseum. 17. ag PoArae BOOK OF LOUIS. XIV., in the 
Paris. 18. LYDGATE’S LIFE OF 
RDMUND: in the Harleian Collection, British Museum. 19. A 
Bible of the XIIth Century, in the British Museum, which for- 
merly belonged to the Monks x! St. Mary and St. Nicholas of Arn- 
n. 20, A beautiful MS. in Camee-gris, containing arenes oa 4 
rancis I. and Julius Cesar. 21, The“ Hours” of Anne of 
(BiEeRsaue Nationale, Paris). 


reserved 














possession of Mr. Owen Jones. 23. Queen M » Sreper = ik, 
(British Museum). 24. Another MS., of similar c abn 25. The 
Noctes Attice of Aulus Gellius, a very tine Ttalian MS. of the 
avn  Contary, (British Museum).—26. 27. 28. 29. Elaborate S 


& magnificent copy of the Gospels, written in gol en 
letters, {British Museum). 

*,* Each Plate is accompanied by descriptive Letter- 
press, comprising some account of the MS. from which it is 
taken; in many instances illustrated with initial Letters 
and other ornaments, in further exemplification of the 
Work under notice. 

The last Part will contain the History of the Art of Illu- 
mination ; and a Table for placing the various examples in 
chronological order. 


GREEN, 





a 


anp LONGMANS. 


OWEN JONES’S ILLUMINATED 
BOOKS FOR ALL SEASONs, 


THE PREACHER, 


FROM THE HOLY SCRIPTURES, 


Being the Twelve Chapters of ECCLESI ILASTES, ¢ 
Illuminated in the Missal style by OWEN JONES ty 
magnificent carved binding. Imperial 8yo. 495, 


(Early in November, 


THE SONG OF SONGS, 


FROM THE HOLY SCRIPTURES, 


Being the Eight Chapters of the SONG 
Richly Mluminated in the Missal style by OWEN oN 
In an elegant binding of relievo leather. Im 


l6mo, 
(Early in pg 


FLOWERS AND THEIR KINDRED 
THOUGHTS. 


A Series of Sonnets, by MARY ANNE BA 
Illustrations of Flowers, designed and printed ray tg! 
By OWEN JONES. 
Imperial 8vo. 31s. 6d. elegantly bound. 


GIPr. 















“ Bind up thy Thoughts, as thou wouldst bind 
Weed then 3 and they shall brighten be ty ht 


weer 


Opinions of the Press. 


“ TREASURE THIS BOOK, YE WHO ARE LUCKY ENOUGH TO Possess 
17."— Times, 

“ The Press in Argyll Place has given its completest production 
to the world, in the sumptuous and delicate book now before us” 

Athenewn, 

“ The binding is simple in the extreme, yet rich and beautiful- 
The most highly embellished and costly c1r1-boox yet issued ; it 
must be seen to be appreciated.”—Jerrold’s Paper, 

* Of the exquisite taste in which this work is produced, we can 
by description convey to the reader but an imperfect idea: to our 
thinking, it appears the ne plus ultra of CHASTELY ELEGANT DESIGN 
AND MASTERLY EXECUTION; & more acceptable ornament for the 
drawing-room or boudoir table it would scarcely be possible to 
devise.”—Iilustrated News, 








“One of those magnificent volumes = ae eae 5 by the 
Messrs. I n—marvels of b phy, of fanciful 
device, of ive or t, of over-reti t ot 


prodigal 
luxury. * Flowers and their kindred Thoughts !'—the flowers ex- 
quisitely painted to nature, fresh and blooming, and suggestive of 
a thousand delightful reflections ; surrounded, too, with golden 
wreaths, with fine imaginings, such as the pencil of Owen Jones 
alone could trace; grouped in the most attractive manner—ame- 
ciated with sentiments dearest to the human heart: a 
i of the tri hant arts of printing in colours and of 
book ornament. ”"—Morning Post, 





GRAY’S ELEGY IN_ ILLUMINATED 
PRINTING. 


GRAY’S ELEGY written ins 
COUNTRY CHURCHYARD. Iluminated, in the misal 
-. by OWEN JONES. Imperial 8vo. 31s. 6d. elegantly 

und. 

“ All that monkish illuminator could have produced, with 
colours the most brilliant, labour the most skilful, and taste, for 
his day, the most refined, is rivalled, if not excelled, in this re- 
splendent volume.”—Morning Chronicle, 





Now complete, in Two Volumes, folio grand eagle, half-bound in morocco, gilt edges, 367. 10s.; folio Columbia, half- 
bound in morocco, gilt top, 24/7. 


THE PLANS, ELEVATIONS, SECTIONS, AND DETAILS OF THE 


ALHAMBRA. 


By OWEN JONES, Arcurrecr. 
101 Plates, of which 67 are printed in colours, and the remainder elaborate Engravings in outline. 


From Drawings taken on the spot in the year 1834 by the late Jutes Govry, and in 1834 and 1837 by Owss ny * 
with a complete Translation of the Arabic Inscriptions, and an Historical Notice of the Kings of Granada, from 
Conquest of that City by the Arabs to the Expulsion of the Moors, by PasguaL DE GAYANGOS. 





GREEN, and Lonemans. 








Printed by JAMES Hous, of, No. 4 
co — yRancts, of of No, 14, Wellington-street North, 
It & Bradfute, Edin) 


» New Ormona-street, in the county of Middlesex, printer, a at his office, No. 4 
in the said county, Publisher, at No.14, in Wellington- 3. aforesaid; 
burgh ;—for IRELAND, Messrs. Cumming & Ferguson, Dublin.—Saturday, September 30, 1848, 





$, Too k’s-court, Chancery-lane, in the parish of St. Andrew, in the said county; 
and sold byall Booksellers and Newsvenders.—Agents: forScorLa 
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